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BELIAL AS AN EXAMPLE? 


Belial arose: “the great seraphic lords in close recess and secret 
conclave sat.” Satan had proposed the question, and his proud 
imaginations had displayed ; Moloch had followed him, declaring,— 
“My sentence is for open war.” And now, after this abrupt and 
hammering eloquence, the voice of Belial stole upon the deliberat- 
ing fallen angels like music, which, indeed, it is: 

I should be much for open war, O peers, 
As not behind in hate... 


The passion here sinks into a subordinate clause. For the speaker 
is too well-bred to rage, too disillusioned to aspire, too consummate 
an artist to press his points. He emphasizes by contrast, not by 
added force; like the actor who at a great moment lowers his voice 
instead of raising it, or the contemporary actress who sets her 
feather boa in order as she faces the firing squad. And his thought 
is discreet and devious, his rhetoric supple and insinuating, his 
rhythm flowing, his emphasis hovering, his cadence a dying fall. 
I too should be for war, he confesses, if the reasons urged in favor 
of it were not—against it; if he who counselled it did not ground 
his courage—on despair, 


And utter dissolution as the scope 
Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 


There again the subordination; and on their own showing, these 
heaven-storming counsels are gently reduced to absurdity: 


1 The article is an illustration and application of the principles presented 
in my article “ Literature and Life Again,” PMLA., March, 1932. These are 
developed in an unpublished article “Literature and Life Once More”; 
and, incidentally, in a book entitled Art and Artifice in Shakespeare, which 
appeared during the summer. 
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And that must end us, that must be our cure, 
To be no more; sad cure; for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallow’d up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion? 


“ After some dire revenge ”—“ sad cure,” he sneers, faintly and 
demurely, but with a languor that is only apparent. He is not 
indifferent or blasé. He thrusts as he retreats; and frankly lays 
bare before the embittered assembly his own delight in life—in 
thought and imagination—and his horror of nonentity. Though a 
son of Epicurus, he is of no lax or tenuous fibre, but makes light of 
the present disaster before the thousand demigods on golden seats, 
Satan above them. He loves company, discourse, the camp. 
“ What can we suffer worse?” he echoes,— 


Is this, then, worst, 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms? 


Yet he is not unmindful of the dread hours of combat and defeat— 
“that sure was worse ”; anticipates disaster direr still, within the 
compass of the Almighty’s power— this would be worse”; and 
appreciates the folly and vanity of any resistance in view of greater 
torments—“ better these than worse, by my advice.” If then we 
really were brave and clever, we were from the first prepared for 
such an outcome: 


I laugh when those who at the spear are bold 
And vent’rous, if that fail them, shrink and fear, 
What yet they know must follow, to endure 
Exile, or ignomy, or bonds, or pain, 

The sentence of their conqueror. 


He can take his medicine, short of the hemlock; and, like your true 
Epicurean, is, in necessity, a Stoic, though with a grace, a smile. 
He can laugh—where the stern and stalwart Satan and Beelzebub 
can only scoff and jeer—in Hell. Things are bad, but may be 
better— 


Besides what hope the never-ending flight 

Of future days may bring, what chance, what change; 
Worth waiting, since our present lot appears 

For happy though but ill, for ill not worst, 

If we procure not to ourselves more woe. 
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Again the subordination, again the dying fall, which is really the 
curl and upturn of irony; and he seems to bow, and decline upon 
his throne, as he utters the final languid yet pointed words. 

What an example of a poet’s original and plastic power! Belial 
is not Milton, just as Lovelace is not Richardson ?—out of the book 
and on the street creator and creature, would have had little in 
common. “A promise of genius,” says Coleridge, speaking of 
Shakespeare’s early poems, “is the choice of subjects very remote 
from the private interests and circumstances of the writer himself. 
At least I have found that where the subject is taken immediately 
from the author’s personal sensations and experiences, the excellence 
of a particular poem is but an equivocal mask, and often a fal- 
lacious pledge, of genuine poetic power.” “ Specious ” and “ timor- 
ous,” “slothful” and “counselling ignoble ease” (and we 
remember the similarly disparaging epithets in Richardson’s foot- 
notes and table of contents)—-such a one would never have been 
understood by the man (rather than poet) who appears in these 
comments and is somewhat more at home with the rebel and 
recusant Prince of Hell. That uncompromising spirit, long after- 
ward, in the epic sequel, disdains Belial’s counsel—to tempt the 
Saviour with women—as he disdains it now, then (as at present) 
“bringing a mind never to be changed by place or time.” Really 
he contrasts with Belial more effectively than the bullheaded 
Moloch, is an earlier Childe Roland— 

And yet 


Dauntless the slughorn to my lips I set, 
And blew... 


“ And yet ”—for now, even as in the beginning, he sees and en- 
visages it all. To Belial such derring-do would be folly likewise ; 
but not to Milton, man or poet. 

And plastic—in the form and movement of the speech is the life 
of the character, as with Shakespeare. And (as when applied to 
Shakespeare also) a paraphrase or a résumé is nothing ; an analysis, 
even in the pages of the best of critics, save as it echoes the poet’s 
wording, is nearly nothing too. These are merely the framework, 
without soul or expression. The soul—the expression—lies in the 


2 Leslie Stephen (Hours in a Library, 1899, 1, 86) says that judicious 
critics thought the novelist “ must have been himself a man of vicious life 
. . which is little better than silly.” 
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cast of the phrase and the turn of the line, the personal accent and 
individual tone. Ordinarily Milton himself is supposed to be 
always speaking. God, Satan, and Adam, Abdiel, Raphael, and 
Gabriel, are really the Puritan himself; and Eve is but his ideal 
of a woman, or his experience of a wife. Somewhat too often, 
indeed, that is true. But what is best about all these personages, 
as well as Belial and Beelzebub, is—beyond the reach of Puritanism 
or humanism either—the work of an imagination. It is an act, not 
of self-expression, but of invention or discovery; not of imitation, 
but of origination and projection. Though the poet is still speak- 
ing, it is as a poet. And what startles us into delight is not his 
accents, coming through the mask, but another’s—and as the mask 
changes, another still—though the voice itself is his own. Such 
is nearly always the case when he puts on Belial, or Eve, or the 
Son (in Paradise Lost, if not in the later epic), or (despite his 
Miltonic rebelliousness) Satan. And it is Adam, not the poet, that 
cries to fallen Eve, 


How can I live without thee? 


And it is God the Father that charges Michael, 


So send them forth, though sorrowing, yet in peace. 


For Milton as an epic poet is, like Homer and Dante, a dramatist, 
though in less measure, to a less degree. Paris is not cowardly or 
contemptible, though Hector and Helen sometimes call him so; 
and Farinata and many another are too good for Hell. Poet and 
dramatist are not one and the same. 

And that fact appears most clearly in one respect in which, like 
Richardson again, Milton is superior not only to those epic poets 
but even to Shakespeare,—the matter of giving a character a point 
of view of his own. Far inferior in plastic power, in the gift for 
differentiating speech—vocabulary, figure, and rhythm—to fit and 
distinguish the individual, the epic poet and the novelist have a 
clearer consciousness of the relativity of moral judgments. Morals 
are ordinarily supposed to trouble art, but when they are at their 
highest potency they too may be a manifestation of mental and 
emotional intensity; Dante and Milton, Bunyan, Defoe, and 
Richardson have the plastic power none the less; and Milton 
and Richardson are preéminent among dramatic casuists, or rela- 
tivists. In the lines of the sterner poet the man in the wrong does 
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not admit it, but puts others in the wrong instead; and what is 
good or noble to others is not made good or noble to him. Satan 
dwells on his own “ injured merit,” and the brute force and tyranny 
of God, whom he calls “ the Thunderer ”; as Belial calls him “ the 
Enemy,” and Eve, yielding to temptation, “our Great Forbidder, 
safe with all his spies about him.” Also, despite his Puritanism, 
the poet knows—and makes it appear at the fall of the angels and 
of man—that temptations are, to the tempted, not ugly but beauti- 
ful; sin, to the sinner, not bitter but sweet ; and remorse and repent- 
ance not necessarily or immediately attendant upon them. To 
Shakespeare, who was generally more flexible, and had seen more 
of life, these truths were, however, less clear; and his practice was 
in keeping. His villains, in general, avow their own wickedness, and 
acknowledge the goodness of their enemies; and if they do not 
repent, they undergo, save Aaron and Iago, some sort of internal 
torment. In this respect he is less dramatic. 

For imagination transcends experience——may transcend the 
poet’s character. Any one—and how much more the poet !—sees 
farther than he can go, dreams of more than he can do, depicts 
both what he would and he would not be. In imagination he can 
think and feel what he cannot in reality. Even the lyrist is in a 
sense a dramatist; and “sincerity” is a word with a different 
meaning in the world of art. The greatest elegies in the English 
tongue—Lycidas, Adonais, Thyrsis, and Ave atque Vale—were not 
written upon the poets’ dearest friends, if friends at all. Thyrsis, 
and not Arnold’s Rugby Chapel, upon his father! Yet the great 
poems are not insincere, if the sincere one is not great. They are 
works of the imagination; and in art the only insincerity is want 
of imagination. And there is something in a sense dramatic, or 
histrionic, in the elegiac or lyric art, as in any. A painter is not 
necessarily in love with the woman he glorifies on his canvas, or 
religious because his madonnas breathe the spirit of devotion. 
Critics like Ruskin blame the artistic deficiencies of the Renaissance 
on a want of faith, true religious art welling, as in a state of 
enthusiasm or mania, “up from the burning core below.” But 
the facts would show that it is as faith somewhat relaxes its hold 
upon painter or poet that he can be a great painter or poet; faith 
of itself, without imagination, produces pious but commonplace or 
silly hymns and images; and the beginnings of the Renaissance are 
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clear and unmistakable in both Dante and Giotto, as are those of 
rationalism and romanticism in Milton. The more we know of a 
great poet’s experience, the wider generally is the cleft between 
it and his poetry; and we should not be so naively taken in by the 
grammatical first person which he employs. In novels we are not, 
and Jim Hawkins and David Copperfield do not pass for Stevenson 
or Dickens himself. But in songs, sonnets, and elegies the passions 
and griefs, the sighs and tears seem necessarily to be the singer’s. 
And especially is this the case when they are addressed to known 
individuals, as “ Mary,” “Jane,” or “ Emily,” “ Edward King” 
or “ Charles Baudelaire.” But the striking thing is that the more 
we learn about these, often the more unrecognizable are they, or 
the poets’ actual relations to them, in the poems; and, as Mr. Bailey 
has noticed, in some of the best lyrics, as Wordsworth’s to Lucy and 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, the persons are unknown or undiscoverable. 
The Sonnets are certainly no mere poetical exercise, but they are 
in some measure, apparently, another dramatic achievement; and 
Shakespeare is sincere somewhat as is Shelley in Epipsychidion, or 
Lamartine in Raphaél and Graziella,* or Burns in his Farewell to 
Nancy, whom really he was then seeking to get rid of,* each depict- 
ing characters and relations different from the actual ones, or 
assuming emotions different from his own. What a difference, 
generally, between the letters and the lyrics of the poets, their 
poetry and their lives! Poetry is not a confession, true or false— 
it is false or true only as poetry. Shakespeare’s Sonnets, indeed, 
are not so much dramatic and impersonal as conventional,—in 
substance and general attitude are those of his Petrarchian prede- 
cessors. But not in style, and it is his imagination that makes them 
his own. And just so Milton is not insincere when he sympathet- 
ically and vividly presents the fallen angels and Eve as having done 
or doing that which is half right in their own eyes, however severe 
and unindulgent with such people roundabout him. 

Yet art is of many sorts. There are dramatists like Dekker and 
O’Neill (and even Shakespeare when dealing with low life), and 
novelists like Dickens, George Eliot, and Hardy, all of whom 


®See my article, “Literature and Life Again,” cited above, for the 
difference between the ladies in fiction and in life. 

* Richards’ Principles of Criticism, p. 271: “Examples could be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely.” 
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depend for their success more upon their experience and observa- 
tion; and there are lyrists like Christina Rossetti and Elizabeth 
Browning. Women, in both lyric and novel, are personal, and often 
you can be fairly sure who is speaking, and to whom. Nowadays, 
indeed, amid the popular craving for actuality, the woman’s life 
with her husbands or lovers, a little colored or embellished, suffices. 
If irregular enough, she needs only to be herself in print, as on 
stage or screen. And George Eliot is not only not at home but 
not at her ease in Italy, in Romola. 

In the novel, to be sure, which depends for its interest and 
success more upon actuality and (as it were) ocular rather than 
imaginative illusion, and upon the creation of a milieu and back- 
ground, the writer keeps almost perforce to the country or region 
which he knows. But the figures which he has simply transferred 
from the landscape before him to his canvas, or those which are 
replicas of himself, are not his greatest work. This is rather to be 
found in those which, suggested by his observation of himself or 
another, are enlarged and enriched by the observation and experi- 
ence of others like them, but, far more, by the activity of his 
imagination ; and with such result that the original is often lost to 
the view of the writer, and is ordinarily irrecoverable by a critic. 
If a portrait-painter, the good novelist is like him approved by 
Aristotle; and makes the sitter handsomer, or (for our present 
taste) uglier, in any case, more interesting, than he is. The 
characters that can with certainty be identified are generally not 
worth the identification—by art so little changed. 

And in great drama or epic, where necessarily the milieu is less 
important, and for the belief that the thing happened is substituted 
the heightened sense of its happening,’ the imagination has still 
wider sway. The characters of Aischylus and Sophocles, of Shake- 
speare and Moliére, are Greek, English, or French, indeed, for the 
writers are. They speak the language. They dwell in their own 
country, and, literally or figuratively, allude to the local customs, 
flora, and fauna. But the finest drawn are not persons with whom 
the writer was ever acquainted, including himself. They are not 
his friends, neither are they (so sympathetically presented) his 
enemies ; they are even, like Satan and Belial, personages of whom 
he could scarcely have had a glimpse. Prometheus and (dipus, 


5 Max Eastman, The Literary Mind, p. 226. 
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Electra and Clytaemnestra, Hamlet, Lear, Othello,—for their por- 
traits they never sat. They are not myths, yet they are creations, 
and arose from the deep. They are the product of the mind, work- 
ing, in the colors of human feeling and experience, and on the 
forms of human thought and speech, to frame beings, of the world 
but not in it, larger, fairer, yet esthetically “more real” than 
copies of “living man.” ‘They represent, not fact, but as Pater 
says, the poet’s sense of fact. 

Also Belial has much of that whereof a work of art, whatever 
the subject, must have at least a little; and that is, beauty. His 
tongue drops manna; his thoughts wander through eternity; and 
though “specious” and “timorous,” “slothful” and “ ignoble,” 
he has a lofty charm. So it is, though in a different way, 
with Iago and Mephisto, and (to a less degree) Richard III, and 
Richardson’s Lovelace, and Browning’s Guido, wicked as they are. 
As in life people so brutal and cruel could scarcely be, they are 
witty and humorous, gay and fanciful, and are exalted by poetry. 
And as the villains are not villains, the bores, like Shallow and 
Dogberry, are not bores. They are not tedious, on stage or page. 
Folly and silliness, vanity and affectation, lust, greed, and bad 
temper——when we meet them incorporated in the flesh, and there- 
upon in the pages of Moliére, Congreve, or Thackeray, they are, 
like Belial as speaking and as described by Milton’s disparaging 
epithets, though recognizable, not the same. Of Nora in the Doll’s 
House it has been said that “her talk is often silly and puerile”; 
but such words apply only because of the poverty of our vocabulary, 
and in so far as to noble art they can. And coquette and scold, 
vampire and schemer, poser, cheat, and liar—do we (uncomfort- 
ably) recognize these in Shakespeare’s Cleopatra? Put her, as 
one critic says, into the prose of the daily paper—yes, put her there 
if you can! Even her sensual indulgences and seductions appear, 
not directly and nakedly, but in her calling for mandragora and 
music and her feeding “on most delicious poison,” in the provoca- 
tion or enchantment of her changes and artifices, in the vivacity or 
luxuriousness of her rhythms. Her voluptuousness is like the pro- 
fanity of Shakespeare’s rogues and villains and (to couple the big 
and the little) the pirates in Treasure Island, or, indeed, like the 
dialect of Shakespeare, Burns, and Synge, all of which is dealt 
with only in terms of dramatic, verbal, and rhythmic effect. (What 
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a deluge of billingsgate such people pour down upon us from the 
stage today!) So (however it has been of late) Praxiteles and 
Donatello did not put real hair on the heads of statues; nor would 
Haydn or Beethoven have inserted a phonograph record of the 
nightingale into an oratorio or a symphony. So, too, theatrical 
managers in those days did not, as in ours, require a real negro to 
play Othello, a Sandow (as a generation ago) to play Charles in As 
You Like It, or a genuine fallen woman for that rdle, as, recently, 
in Rain. And thieves, cheats, liars, and cowards like Falstaff and 
Autolycus are so blest with wit and good humor that the literal- 
minded have taken the former at least to be only pretending or 
feigning. It is the poet who is “ feigning” (as the word was then 
used), and not the iniquities merely but the whole; it is the illusion 
of poetry again. One and all, these beings—these vices—so vivid 
and engaging, are not quite true or real, as art is not. In it the 
truth is never total, nor well-nigh. For charm or excitement of 
some sort, in form or matter, is its indispensable effect. Truth it- 
self is bare and bitter, mean and dull. Art is the world created 
anew ;—not always nearer to the heart’s desire, but in such fashion 
that, by both its likeness and its unlikeness to the world as we know 
it,—both its simplicity and its mystery,—we are forced to think 
and feel. Art is no flat, faithful mirror, to look at, but (as it were) 
the magical glass of legend, to look into, with 


composiciouns 
Of angles and of slye reflexiouns, 


and a light in it not of earth or heaven. 


ELMER Epcar STOLL 
University of Minnesota 





INFLUENCE OF THE FRENCH FARCE IN HENRY V 
AND THE MERRY WIVES 


It will be my purpose in this study to show that the Latin 
examination in The Merry Wwes of Windsor (Iv, 1) and the 
French lesson in Henry V (111, 4) are closely related to similar 
scenes in the French farces, and that it is not unlikely that the idea 
and at least a part of the dialogue came directly from these 
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plays. That plays of this genre were known in England has been 
proved by Professor Karl Young, who in his searching article, 
“The Influence of French Farce upon the Plays of John Hey- 
wood,” * shows that Johan Johan the preest and Pardoner and 
Frere were clearly influenced by French farces.* Since Professor 
Young has discussed the problem of how these plays might have 
been introduced into England, I shall not go over the same ground. 
But with the exception of this one article on Heywood no effort 
has been made to show farce influence on any of the English 
playwrights of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. Even in 
the case of Shakespeare, whose sources have otherwise been so 
thoroughly studied, no consideration has been given to the farce. 
It may be that others of his scenes of pure “ divertissement ” stem 
from the popular comedy of France, but the two which I shall 
treat here seem definitely to do so. 

Others before me have noticed that these two foreign language 
lessons exist in Shakespeare and only in Shakespeare in England.* 
So far as I have been able to discover, there is no precedent for 
them either in English or in classical drama. There has always 
been, of course, much use of foreign languages for comic effect; 
examples are found in Shakespeare and Dekker among many 
others of this same period, in the Restoration drama, and among 
the Italians and French of the Renaissance. But in the earlier 
continental plays it is used only by pedants or by mocking gallants 
and lackeys, and in the English plays of Shakespeare’s time it is 
used only to give easy amusement to the pit. The scenes in which 
foreigners appeared were amusing only in so far as it is always 
amusing to an audience to hear a foreign language on the stage, 


1 Citations of Shakespeare will be from The Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare, Student’s Cambridge Edition, 3rd. ed. (Cambridge). 

2 MP., O, 97-124. 

* These conclusions are now generally accepted; see Young’s footnote 
(1) p. 100, also Legouis and Cazamian: Hist. de la litt. ang. (Paris, 1925), 
p- 231. 

*The short scene in The Merry Wives appears to have passed without 
any special notice from editors. Much moral comment has been wasted 
on the lesson in Henry V, but nowhere have I seen any indication of a 
possible source. Most editors have been content with a terse statement 
like this one of Neilson: “ The French lesson of the Princess is original ” 
(Shakespeare’s Complete Works, p. 599). 
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especially if it is obviously misused ; and a foreign accent, for some 
mysterious reason, has always appealed to high and low alike in 
comedy, above all if the accent betrays the foreigner as a member 
of a race which is considered inferior. 

Now the only other dramatic productions which used the device 
of the foreign language lesson is the French farce. But in France, 
although we cannot trace its history and development, we may be 
pretty sure that this comic device was not an invention of the farce 
writers. Certainly the germ of such scenes was present long before 
the sixteenth century. We find it already in the early didactic 
A B C poems, which very seriously present all possible meanings, 
both temporal and spiritual, of each letter. As early as the twelfth 
century, in Li Abecés par Ekivoche of Huon Le Roi de Cambrai,° 
we find that among the letters Q has already been signaled out 
because of its shape and especially because of its pronounciation 
in French as a wicked letter: 


Li Q est letre bestornee, 

Chou devant deriere tornee: 

Se li Q ne fust bestornés, 

En guise de P fust tornés . . 

Al noumer est vilains li Q, 

Et cist siecles a tant vesqu 

Qu’en vilonnie a fait son ni, . 
Par coi li pluiseurs sont houni. (11.223-240) 


In the first one of the farces which I shall consider we actually 
have a lesson beginning with the A B C’s in which besides Q 
at least one other letter of the alphabet is, because of its pro- 
nunciation, made a wicked letter. Now in this play, Farce 
nouvelle trés bonne et fort joyeuse a troys personnaiges de Pernet 


5 (Euvres, éd. par Arthur Langfors (Paris, 1925), “Les Classiques 
francais du moyen Age.” Pp. 1-33. In ais introduction (i-x) M. Langfors 
gives a short description and bibliography of earlier works of this genre 
along with detailed notes on the pronunciation and interpretation of the 
letters. 

*So far as I can tell only the French alphabet lends itself to any 
ribaldry simply because of the pronunciation of the letters. For informa- 
tion as to the pronunciation of the alphabet in the modern European 
languages see E. 8S. Sheldon: “The Origin of the English Names of the 
Letters of the Alphabet,” in Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 
Boston 1 (1892), and Further Notes on the Names of the Letters,” (ibid., 
155-71). 
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qui va a Vescolle,’ we have a set of characters much like that in 
the similar scene of The Merry Wives. There is Pernet, a far from 
brilliant boy, his rustic mother (called “la Mére de Villaige”), 
and the Maistre. The boy begins the play rather auspiciously : 


Per omnia secola seculorum. Amen. 
Sursum corda. Habemus a Domine. 
Qu’en dictes-vous? Suis-je curé? 

Et, par mon serment, je ne sgay. (p. 360) 


The proud mother is convinced that her son is already as good 
as a bishop, but she thinks it is best to go through the forms and 
to get him a schoolmaster. They find one who sets about immedi- 
ately finding out what the boy knows. The lesson begins with the 
alphabet: 


Pernet. A. 

Le Maistre. Aprés. 
Pernet. A. 

Le Maistre. Encor ung. 
Pernet. A. (p. 365) 


It becomes immediately obvious to the Maistre that Pernet is not 
so precocious as his fond mother thinks. She is not, however, 
moved by the master’s derogatory opinion, and she remains for 
most of the lésson in order to take Pernet’s side and to add her 
lack of understanding to his stupidity. What further complicates 
the lesson is that Pernet is Norman, as the following example will 
show. The master evidently has a chart of some kind, and he 
points to the letters in turn: 


Le Maistre. Laissons tout; c’est assez jasé. 
Quelle lettre esse-la? 

Pernet. Tila? 

Le Maistre. Voyre 1a. 


Pernet. Cest ung... 
Le Maistre. D. 
Pernet. Et, sainct Jacques, il n’est pas vray. 


Ma mére, il dit que c’est un doy; 
Mais vous semble-il qu’il n’est pas vray? 
Tl n’est (pas) faict ainsi que le mien. 
La Mére. Nostre Dame, maistre, il dit trés bien; 
Il cognoist mieulx que vous ne faictes. (p. 367-8) 


T Ancien Thédtre Frangois, ed. Viollet le Duc (Paris, 1854), m, 360-72. 
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But the piéce de résistance of these farces was, as in the two 
similar scenes in Shakespeare, the ribald misunderstandings. The 
first comes in this play with the letter K: 


Le Maistre. K. 
Pernet. Ung cas? 
Pardieu, vous mentez de cela; 
Il n’est pas faict (ainsi) comme le myen. (p. 369) 


Now the letter K had for long been a bad letter: 


Comme li K, qui mout est leus.* 


Originally disapproved of, not on account of its sound, but because 
it was the symbol of the insatiable clergy, K had probably by this 
time lost the latter meaning, while “cas,” pronounced exactly as 
the name of the letter, had come to mean in Cotgrave’s words “ the 
privities.” 

Whatever the fate of K, the letter Q maintains its traditional 
comic value : 


Le Maistre. Q. 
Pernet. Fy, il (y) parle du cul; 
Ma mére, il dit la paillardise. 
La Mére. Par bieu, quelque chose qu’il dise, 
Maistre, vous estes ung ort villain. (p. 370) 


Explanations are then offered, and the lesson is resumed with the 
letter Z: 


Le Maistre. Or avant doncques, dicamus. 

Z. 
Pernet. & [et]. 
Le Maistre. ? [cum].® 
Pernet. Alez, villain, par sainct Symon; 

Vous estes plain de vitupére. 

A-vous parlé du com ma mére? 

(Mais) par sainct Francoys, je luy voys dire. (p. 371) 


The pleasure which this farce gave to audiences of the period 


®* Li Abecés par Ekiwoche, 1. 131. 

®*The master here says Z and expects Pernet to repeat it. Instead, the 
boy goes on after Z and gives the French equivalent of our ampersand. 
This was a common custom in France then as it was in England and in 
America even as late as the last century. The master does not know 
whether the boy has said “et” or “zed” and asks him in the Latin 
fashion of the day “cum?” 
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may be measured by the fact that it is one of only two or three of 
these plays which were imitated by other farce writers. The Farce 
Nouvelle T’'res Bonne et Fort Joyeuse d’Un qui se fait Examiner 
pour estre prebstre is an obvious imitation of the one just exam- 
ined; and, if we need further proof that the original was popular, 
we have evidence in the fact that the imitation is to be found in 
both the considerable collections of farces which have come down 
to us, the British Museum collection *° and the La Valliére manu- 
script.** Although the imitation follows the original rather closely, 
there are certain differences. For one thing all the alphabet is 
omitted, which change fitted the play for a larger audience as so 
much of the alphabet humor depended on the appreciation of a 
Norman accent. Furthermore, even where the letters were given 
a pronunciation which might be understood all over France, the 
success of a play could not depend on them entirely. For exam- 
ple, the letter K was too unusual in French to get an immediate 
and enthusiastic response from any group of spectators; Q must 
have seemed rather tiresome if we consider that the joke about it 
had been current for at least three hundred years, and the play on 
Z was extremely laboured. 

The opening dialogue between mother and son is considerably 
lengthened, and in the examination we find the mother taking a 
much larger réle. It will be remembered that in the original she 
waited until her son had answered before adding her reply or sug- 
gestion to his, while in this second farce she, like Mistress Quickly 
in The Merry Wives, waits for no prompting. Here is an example 
of her ineptitude: 


L’Examinateur. Or sa, quo nomyne vocaris. 
La Meére. Y ne fu iamais a Paris; 
Et sy est sientifique, 
Y sait toute sa retorique 
Courant comme sonabe. (p. 21) 


10 Anc. Th. Fr., 11, 373-387. 

11 Published by Leroux de Lincy and Francisque Michel in Recueil de 
Farces, Moralités et Sermons Joyeux (Paris, 1837), m1, 17th play. It is 
here called Le Filz et VExaminateur. 

127 quote from the Leroux de Lincy text, as the editors of the other 
carefully deleted everything but the first letter of the key words in the 
ribald jokes. 
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After more of such obvious horse-play, the master starts the 
examination : Or, avant donq, dicamus. (p. 22) 

But here again the mother misunderstands the word (she probably 
knew only one with the mus ending) and launches into anothcr 
apology of her son: 


Monsieur, y chante bien Oremus. (p. 22) 


As in the first play, the mother appears to have left the stage 
after her final defense of her son. She is certainly not present for 
the last joke, as the son’s speech indicates, but we hesitate to 
attribute her sudden departure without a single word of farewell 
to any delicacy on her part. At any rate her exit in each case 
gives the signal for the final joke which in the imitation is intro- 
duced with much more skill: 

L’Ezaminateur. Laissons tout ce iasement; 
Dy moy, qu’esse a dire mecum? 
Le Filz. Ales, vilain, par sainct Symon, 
Vous estes plain de vitupere; 
Parles vous du com a ma mere? 
A! par ma foy, ie luy voys dyre. (p. 23) 


In The Merry Wwes of Windsor, as in this play, the humor 
depends for the most part on the schoolboy’s Latin plus the naive 
misunderstanding of a motherly old lady. Mistress Quickly is not, 
of course, the mother of William, but she acts a role corresponding 
to that of the mother in the French farce. Mistress Page, Wil- 
liam’s mother, is content to remain out of the action except for 
an occasional “ Peace!” addressed to Mistress Quickly. Mistress 
Page does not think that her son is making the progress of which 
he is capable; therefore, when she sees the schoolmaster, Sir Hugh 
Evans, she asks him to examine the boy. Mistress Quickly is 
extremely interested in the examination, and she begins to inter- 
rupt from the very first question: 

Evans. William, how many numbers is in nouns? 

William. Two 

Quickly. Truly, I thought there had been one number more, because 

they say “’Od’s nouns.” 

Evans. Peace your tattling! What is “fair” William? 

William. Pulcher. 

Quickly. Polecats! There are fairer things than polecats, sure. 

(Iv, i, 21-30) 
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Some of the following dialogue depends for its humor on the 
wretched accent of Sir Hugh, but Mistress Quickly has her word 
in the climax of the scene, which, we shall see, ends on the same 
sort of note as the farces: 


Evans. What is your genitive case plural, William? 

William. Genitive case? 

Evans. Ay. 

William. Genitive, horum, harum, horum.** 

Quickly. Vengeance of Jenny’s case! Fie on her! Never name her, 
child, if she be a whore. 

Evans. For shame, ’oman. 

Quickly. You do ill to teach the child such words. He teaches him to 
hick and to hack, which they’ll do fast enough of themselves, 
and to call “ horum,”—fie upon you! (Iv, i, 60-70) 


After this outburst, Sir Hugh and Mistress Page succeed in quiet- 
ing Mistress Quickly, but she has succeeded in venting her indig- 
nation at the corruption of the master, a speech which appears in 
all three of the farces which I have examined, the original and 
the two imitations. 

The French lesson in Henry V is somewhat different in structure 
from the farce type into which the companion scene of The Merry 
Wives fits so handily, but there are enough earmarks to establish 
a family resemblance. In Shakespeare’s scene only two characters 
appear on the stage, the Princess “ Katharine and [Alice] an old 
Gentlewoman.” The comedy of the first and larger part of this 
dialogue depends entirely on the fact that it is in French, except 
for the few English nouns which are taught to the young princess. 
Although there is mispronunciation of these few words by the 
teacher and a great deal more by the student, I find no trace of 
double-entente until the last few speeches. Here that part of the 
audience which could understand any French at all must have 
been immensely amused, for the fun of such a scene was certainly 


18It is probably no more than an odd coincidence, but one cannot but 
notice that this same word appears in one of the farce imitations and 
not in the other. Why the speech in which the word occurs should have 
been cut in the British Museum text I cannot tell. It certainly would not 
lend itself to any sort of misinterpretation in French. The son is boasting 
of the preparation which he has had for the priesthood: Dominus noster, 
Te Deum Laudamus, / Et le grand Benedicamus; / Patris sapienca, Hora 
prima, / Veny Creator, Hora nonna,/ (p. 20) 
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much heightened if we consider that it is a charming and innocent 
young woman who makes the ribald speeches and not a young dolt 
of a boy as in the farces. 

Kath. Ainsi dis-je; d’elbow, de nick, et de sin. Comment appelez-vous 
le pied et la robe? 

Alice. De foot, madame; et de coun." 

Kath. De foot et de coun! O Seigneur Dieu! ce sont mots de son 
mauvais, corruptible, gros, et impudique, et non pour les dames 
d’honneur d’user. Je ne voudrais prononcer ces mots devant les 
seigneurs de France pour tout le monde. Foh! le foot et le coun! 
Néanmoins, je réciterai une autre fois ma lecon ensemble; d’hand, 
de fingres, de nails, d’arm, d’elbow, de nick, de sin, de foot, de coun. 

(111, iv, 52-63) 


It would seem highly improbable that mere coincidence could 
explain the fact that at least two farce writers, writing in French, 
and Shakespeare, writing a French scene in an English play, should 
have brought similar scenes to a climax with exactly the same 
French word. 

To sum up: while there is no trace in English drama before 
Shakespeare of the foreign language lesson on the stage, the same 
comic device had long been known in France, starting possibly with 
the obvious comedy in didactic doggerel about the A B C’s. By 
the beginning of the sixteenth century this comic device had become 
very popular in the farces. The scene in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor is patterned exactly after the lesson scenes in the farces. 
The French lesson in Henry V is in structure somewhat unlike 
the farce scenes, but the striking use of the same French word to 
conclude the scene in Shakespeare and in all three of the farces 
which I have examined here cannot be easily explained away. 
It cannot be proved that Shakespeare knew these popular French 
plays (and I have shown that these were especially popular), but 
we do know that they were known to Heywood, and it is cer- 
tainly not beyond reason to suppose that if Heywood could know 
them Shakespeare could also. As a matter of fact, he had a better 
chance to know them, for we are certain that both these plays were 
printed after Heywood wrote his interludes, and we have no trace 
of any printed edition before him. MLR 

. L. Raporr 


The Johns Hopkins University 


14 To Katherine these words must have sounded like ‘ futr’ and ‘k3.’ 


2 
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AN HISTORICAL BARDOLPH 


Literary antiquarians may be interested to know that the his- 
torical Sir John Fastolf, whose name Shakespeare appropriated 
and corrupted, really had a soldier follower named Bardolf. Sir 
John was captain of Honfleur in 1428 and a muster-roll of 14 June 
names “ Johan Bardolf” as a mounted man-at-arms in garrison 
there. (Bib. Nat., fr. 25768, No. 284. He is not on the roll of 
Aug. 24, 1427. JIbid., no. 255.) Furthermore the contrerolle of 
this garrison for the quarter March 29-June 28, 1428 records, 
among other items, “ Johan Bardoulf homme darmes a cheval luy 
et troys archiers—furent envoies par le commandement de mon- 
seigneur de Secroup vers monseigneur de Tallebot pour tant que 
monseigneur de le Regent avoit mande par lettres audit Secroup 
par lettres quil envoiast lez dessusdiz audit Tallebot pour aulcun 
besoing quil avoit pour leure abesoingner.” They left Honfleur 
16 April and returned 22 May. (Jbid., no. 285.) From scattered 
records of payments to messengers we learn that at this time 
Talbot, governor of Maine, was gathering a field force at Alengon 
to resist an expected enemy raid from the region about Neufbourg, 
a raid intended to gather provisions for victualing Nogent le Roy. 
(Payment of April 10, 1428, Archives de l’Eure, B 100; order to 
pay another messenger April 16, 1428, Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 519; 
ditto April 17, Bib. Nat., fr. 26050, no. 870). When, later in the 
year, similar contingents from the garrisons were called into the 
field to reénforce the army besieging Orleans, Bardolf and his 
archers were again sent. They mustered at Chartres Dec. 15, 1428, 
and were reviewed there on 13 January following. (Bib. Nat., 
fr. 25768, nos. 321, 337.) They seem to have been employed in 
the convoy of supplies to the siege, since on 20 February they 
mustered at Corbueil and on 9 April at Paris (ibid., nos. 351, 375) 
and other contingents so mustered are labelled as on that service. 
(Ibid., nos. 344-6, 373-9.) It will be remembered that Fastolf 
commanded the convoy which fought the battle of the Herrings 
in February. 

It would be an unusually strange coincidence that such uncom- 
mon names as Fastolf and Bardolf should occur together in the 
same relationship both in history and in literature wholly by 
accident, but how Shakespeare could know, if he did, of the his- 
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torical juxtaposition will probably always be obscure. Had he 
chanced to see some of the numerous military documents of the 
fifteenth century? Perhaps his Stratford contemporary George 
Bardolf boasted an ancestor who had served in the French wars. 


RicHarp A. NBwWHALL 
Williams College 





A SIXTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH PLAY BASED ON 
THE CHASTELAINE DE VERGI 


The Chastelaine de Vergi, composed near the middle of the 
thirteenth century,’ was one of the most popular of medieval 
contes. The first modern edition was published by Méon in 1808. 
Dr. Emil Lorenz? has traced in great detail its earlier forms in 
various languages, as well as the translations and adaptations. The 
French versions, according to him, are that of Marguerite de 
Navarre,® an adaptation in octosyllabic verse published at Paris in 
1540,* and Belleforest’s translation from Bandello in 1580; 5 after 
this, he continues, “ Zwischen dem Erscheinen die Ubersetzung 
Belleforests und dem der nachsten franzésischen Bearbeitung dieser 
Novelle liegt einer langer Zeitraum ... der Verfasser . . . le comte 
de Vignacourt (1774).” 

Dr. Lorenz, however, has overlooked Radegonde, duchesse de 
Bourgogne, a tragedy of four acts in alexandrins, published by the 


Lucien Foulet: Edition of La Chastelaine de Vergi, Paris, Champion, 
1912, p. iii. See also an article by Schlatter in Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, Madison, 1924; the Introduction by M. Louis 
Brandin to the English translation by Alice Kemp-Welch, London, Nutt, 
1903; the edition and articles by G. Raynaud in Romania, 1892. The 
edition of M. Foulet contains the important facts from all of these. 

2 Die Kastellanin von Vergi in die Literatur Frankreichs, Italiens, der 
Niederlands, Englands, und Deutschlands, etc., Halle, 1909. 

® Heptameron, Paris, Lermerre, 1875, 1, 194, 70th nouvelle. First edi- 
tions 1558 and 1559. 

“Ia Chastelaine du Vergier, livre d’amours du chevalier et de la dame 
Chastelaine du Vergier comprenant l’estat de leur amour et comment elle 
fut continuée jusqu’d la mort, Paris (sd.); Lorenz, op. cit., says the date 
is 1540. 

5 Francois Belleforest: Histoires tragiques tirées de Bandel, Paris, Jean 
de Bordeaux, 1582, volume v, histoire 5. 
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seigneur du Souhait in 1599. No one, it seems, has suspected the 
real source of this tragedy. The Fréres Parfaict say that, “le 
sujet de cette piéce est purement de l’invention de l’auteur,”* and 
the Nouvelle Biographie refers to the play as “une mauvaise 
imitation du sujet de Phédre.” In a sense, the latter opinion is 
true, for one incident of the story of the Chastelaine is similar 
to that of Phédre or, more exactly, Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. 


It will be recalled that in the Chastelaine de Vergi, the duchesse de 
Bourgogne,® repulsed in her amorous advances by a young chevalier of 
her husband’s court, falsely accuses him of trying to seduce her. The 
chevalier, secretly the lover of the Chastelaine, the niece of the duo, has 
sworn never to reveal his good fortune; but in order to refute the strongest 
argument of the duchesse, that the popular chevalier made love to none 
of the ladies of the court, he is forced to reveal to the duc under pledge 
of secrecy the name of his mistress. The duc even witnesses an interview 
of the chevalier and his lady. He sees a little dog, trained to act as a 
signal, come out to meet the chevalier in a vergier (hence the subsequent 
confusion of the name) and accompany him into the room of his mistress, 
where he passes the night. The duc, now convinced of the innocence of 
the chevalier, shows him more favor than ever. He rebukes the duchesse 
when she complains, telling her the chevalier is guiltless and forbidding her 
to ask any more about the matter. The wicked duchesse, however, does 
not give up until she has learned his secret; she promises secrecy under 
penalty of death, but when the Chastelaine comes to the court, the duchesse 
makes a sneering allusion to her love affair and her ability to train little 
dogs. Realizing that her secret has been betrayed, the Chastelaine retires 
to a small room, where, after lamenting the perfidy of her lover, she dies 
of a broken heart. Her laments are heard by a little maid hidden in the 
room and reported to the chevalier when he finds the body of his mistress 
there. He kills himself with a sword, accusing the duc of being the cause. 
The duc takes the sword and kills the duchesse before the whole assembly. 
Then he relates the whole story. After burying the dead, he leaves for 
the crusades. 


The story is essentially the same in all the French versions 
mentioned above, but certain minor details make it probable that 
du Souhait had read the story in the Heptameron or Belleforest. 


* Paris, Jacques Rezé in Les Diwers Souhaits d’Amour, and Rouen, Claude 
le Villain, 1606. 

" Histoire du Théétre Francois, Paris, Lemercier et Saillant, 1747, m1, 
p. 515. 

®* The fact that the play concerns the duchesse de Bourgogne makes the 
source more certain. 
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Since the play is not readily available, and no satisfactory analysis 
exists, a rather full synopsis seems necessary. 

Act I. The shade of the mother of Ferdinand, duc de Bourgogne, 
gives warning of impending disaster—The duchesse Radegonde 
laments, much in the manner of Phédre: 

. » « Quel subtil Demon, qui se repaist de sang, 

Se glisse dans mes os pour se paistre en mon flanc 

Ou quelque esprit rampant chaudement dans mes veines. 
Ie traisne 4 chaque pas, pour compagnon ma peine, 

La nuict m’est un enfer: & les jours me sont nuicts. 


Combien de fois mon lict tesmoin de mes alarmes, 
Est la nuict humecté du fleuve de mes larmes, 
Combien de fois poussé, & de rage & d’amours, 
Ay-ie appellé Floran, qui m’évite tousiours. 


Lucrece, Radegonde’s dame d’honneur, offering her aid, finally asks 
her mistress, 


Qui vous cause ces pleurs?... 
Tl faut & son ami un secret deceler, 


but Radegonde thinks that, “ C’est le meilleur qui peust soy-mesme 
le celer,” and hints that her secret is so terrible that she sees no 
remedy except suicide. To this Lucrece objects: “Celuy offence 
Dieu qui se donne la mort. ... C’est 4 Dieu non 4 nous, de 
borner nostre vie.” After much persuasion, Radegonde confesses 
her love for Floran. Shocked, Lucrece preaches duty and self- 
control, but her mistress will have none of it: “ Est-ce 1a le secours 
que tu me promettois? ... Nenny, i’auray plustost recours 4 la 
lame.” ® 
Act II. Boasting of his prowess as a warrior and his conquests 

among the ladies of the court, of no use to him, however, since he 
loves another whom his poor lineage keeps him from marrying, 
Floran continues: 

Mon prince m’aime bien mais non pas que ie croye 

Qu’il vueille m’enrichir d’une si riche proye 

Qu’il me donne sa niepce.*° 


® This act has little basis in the story of the Chastelaine. The author 
follows rather closely Seneca’s Phaedra in the scenes between Phaedra and 
her nurse. There is a similar development and situation in act three of 
Jean Behourt’s Polywéne, given at the Collége des Bons Enfans in 1597. 

10 Heptameron, 11-204: “Et, pour ce que n’estois de maison pour 
Vespouser.” Belleforest has the couple secretly married, 
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Radegonde, finding him alone, begins: 


Faut-il braue Floran, honneur de nostre cour, 
Estre tout seul sans faire & nos dames la cour? 


Manquez-vous de courage? 


Floran does not, “mais le refus nous fait perdre toute asseu- 
rance,” 74 and he draws a picture of the disadvantages of love. Not 
at all discouraged, Radegonde continues: 


Que scauez vous Floran, si quelqu’un ne vous aime? 
Voire ie dis aimer encor plus que soy-mesme, 


confessing finally that she loves him.’* Floran rebukes her, 
declaring, 

Ie ne feray iamais & mon prince ce blasme, 

Que d’abuser ainsi meschamment de sa femme.** 

Radegonde 

Ne doubtez point Floran ie parle sans feinte ... 

Si vous ne me voulez briefuement secourir, 

Faictes-moy briefuement de ce glaive mourir, 


and Floran again rebukes her, concluding, “un loyal serviteur ne 
fait tort 4 son maistre.” ** 
Act III. Radegonde interrupts the duc in his praise of Floran: 


Vous pouuez bien priser ce Floran temeraire 
Qui de ma chasteté tache de me distraire,... 
Ie l’ay prié cent foys d’amortir ceste flame,** 


11 Heptameron, 11-196: “Vay le ceur si bon, que si j’estois une foys 
refusé, je n’aurois jamais joye en ce monde.” Belleforest, p. 43: “ doubtant 
qu’apres avoir esté refusé, on ne se moquast de moy.” 

13 Heptameron, 11-197: “Si Fortune vous avoit tant favorisé que ce fut 
moy qui vous portast ceste bonne volonté, que diriez-vous?” Belleforest, 


p- 32: “La duchesse commenga . . . luy declarer en quel tourment elle 
vivoit pour son amour. Que dis-je vivoit? Mais bien mouroit cent fois le 
jour. ... Que ce fust moy qui t’aymasse, que ferois-tu? ” 


18 Chastelaine, line 91 ff.: “Mes de cele Amor Dieus me gart qu’a moi 
n’a vous tort cele part ou la honte mon seignor gise, qu’a nul fuer ne 
a nule guise n’enprendroie tel mesprison comme de fere trahison si vilaine 
et si desloial vers mon droit seignor natural.” Heptameron, 11, 197, the 
chevalier says he will have no other “ pensée que doibt 4 son maistre un 
loial et fidele serviteur.” 

14 Chastelaine, line 125 ff.: “Haez donc, fet ele, celui (sel nomma), 
qui ne fina hui de moi proier au lone du jor que je li donaisse m’amor.” 
The Heptameron and Belleforest have the same idea in different words, 
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but her remonstrances have been vain. Ferdinand at first believes 
her. Hurt and angry, he exclaims, “Ie regrette pensif le iour 
que ie fus né.”** He does not relish the loss of Floran’s aid as 
a warrior, but his honor will not let the insult go unpunished. 
He sends a page to tell Floran: 


Qu’il vuide ma terre, & qu’ailleurs comme traistre, 
Il aille poursuiuant la femme de son maistre.*® 


Floran sends the page back to request the duc to hear his defense. 
He denies his guilt, but, though he hints at the real facts, refuses 
to tell all he knows: “ Vous seriez plus marry sachant la verité.” 
Ferdinand, though not fully convinced of Floran’s innocence, tells 
him to remain.*® 

Act IV. Constance, the niece of the duc,’* is distressed by 
Floran’s tardiness; she fears “ qu’il aime autre part . . . une plus 
belle,” or that he has had some misfortune. Radegonde complains 
of the continued presence of Floran at the court, asserting that 
she has told the truth. If not, 


Peut-il estre si braue, & viure sans amour? 
Il ne fait toutes fois 4 nulle autre la cour.’® 


Impressed by the truth of this observation, Ferdinand calls Floran 
and asks him whether he is in love. 


Si ie ne l’estois pas, ie viurois bien heureux. 
T’ayme vne Dame chaste, autant qu’elle est constante. 
Mon Prince, ie vous pri’ que cela vous contante.?® 


The duc is not, however, satisfied, and forces Floran to confess 
that it is the niece of the duc he loves: 


18 In the same circumstance in the Livre d’amours du Chevalier et de la 
Chastellaine du Vergier, the duc cries, “Que mauldicte soit la journée 
Que jamais je vous ay cogneu,” and orders the Chevalier, “ Allez vite hors 
de ma terre.” In the Heptameron and Belleforest, the duc sends the 
chevalier an order of banishment, but grants his plea for a hearing. 

16 Belleforest and the Heptameron, contrary to the Chastelaine and the 
Livre d’amours, agree with the play and do not have the duc exact a confes- 
sion of the love affair until later. 

17 She is not called the Chastelaine de Vergi in this play. 

18 Chastelaine: “ Et si puet estre chose vraie qu’il ait pieca a ce penssé: 
de ce qu’il a aillors amé novele oie n’en avon.” The Heptameron and 
Belleforest have about the same thing. 

1° Belleforest and the Heptameron have this clearly. It is merely im- 
plied in the Chastelaine and the Livre d@amours,... 
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Depuis deux fois trois ans auons vescu ainsi 
Nostre sainte amitié, chaste autant que discrette, 
A rendu iusqu’icy nostre flamme secrette.*° 


The duc shows no anger, but accepts an offer to watch Floran 
“parler chastement ” with Constance in her room that evening. 

Constance tells Floran, “le iour m’est vn ciel & la nuict m’est 
vn iour Quand ie puis auec vous discourir de amour.” She is 
offended that Floran should compare himself to Tantalus, but 
pardons him and asserts: “ plustost encore sept ans** ie serois 
sans espous,” before she will have any other than Floran. He 
leaves her as reluctantly as Romeo does Juliet, Constance exclaim- 
ing, “Il semble que le iour nostre bonheur enuie.” ** Ferdinand 
recognizes Floran’s innocence and promises him his niece in marri- 
age. Radegonde represents to Ferdinand that Floran took advan- 
tage of the absence of the duc to make love to her again, a detail 
evidently invented by the author. The duc chides her severely, 
concluding, “ Floran ayme autre part vne Dame qui l’ayme,” but 
he finally reveals the name, threatening death if it is disclosed to 
any one else, for, he says, “ Depuis sept ans passez ils s’entr’ayment 
ainsi.” ** 

Radegonde takes advantage of a momentary absence of the duc, 
when Constance comes to court, to ask why she has been so long 
absent. Constance explains that it is grief, “depuis que mon 
espoux endormy, d’vn long somme, Quitta pour estre au Ciel la 
demeure de homme.” ** Radegonde then informs her that, since 
she loves Floran, the duc has decided to marry her to him. Left 
alone, Constance laments and stabs herself.2* Floran finds her 
body, and the maid, Marceline, runs to tell the duc that Constance 


°° Le Livre damours ... : “T’ayme madame du Vergier vostre niepce 
seigneur trés-cher Loyalement et par bonne amour Sans penser & nul 
deshonneur.” In the Heptameron, the chevalier is her “ serviteur,” while 
in Belleforest, the lovers are secretly married. 

21In the Chastelaine, the time is indefinite, but Belleforest and the 
Heptameron agree that it was seven years. 

22Du Souhait, probably with scenic difficulties in mind, omits the little 
dog, which all the anterior versions had included. 

23 Heptameron, U1, 204: “ Vostre niepce du Vergier . . . veufue & sans 
parents.” Belleforest indicates that the niece was a widow and had 
married the chevalier secretly. 

** The chastelaine dies of a broken heart in all of the previous versions. 
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has killed herself and that Floran is preparing to do likewise. 
The duc asks Floran, who is dying: 


Qui vous a faict mourir? qui me cause ce tort? 
Fl. Vostre langue, monsieur, a causé nostre mort.*® 


The duc at once seeks his wife and kills her. 

The play has, it is evident, all the elements of the Chastelaine, 
with the exception of the incident of the little dog. Du Souhait 
has invented names for all the characters,”* and he has taken at 
least two details from the Heptameron or from Belleforest.?” It 
is possible that the chaste love of the chevalier and Constance was 
suggested by the Livre d’amours mentioned above. At any rate, 
the Heptameron or Belleforest’s translation must have been known 
to the author, but the similarity of the two versions makes it 
impossible to determine which. It is not unlikely that he had 
read both. Besides, the play owes a debt to Seneca’s or to Garnier’s 
version of the Phédre story and to the literary usage of the day, 
for, as a whole, the tragedy, except for having only four acts, 
is much like the others of the time in style and form. Its existence 
gives evidence of continued interest in the story of the Chastelaine. 


L. E. DaBnry 


University of Texas 





MADAME DE GENLIS AND THE ABBE MARIOTTINI 


While carrying out some research work in Paris on Mme de 
Genlis,the learned preceptress of King Louis Philippe, I found at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, among the material relating to her 
tutorship of the princes of Orléans at Bellechasse, a curious and 
little-known brochure, entitled “Alla Signora di Sillery-Brulart 
(per lo innanzi Contessa di Genlis) Lettera dell’Abate Felice 
Mariottini,” published in London, May, 1792. 


25 Heptameron, 11, 203: “ Helas! qui est cause de cecy? avecq un regard 
furieux luy respondit: Ma langue & la vostre, monsieur.” Belleforest 
repeats about the same thing. 

2° The only name in the other versions is that of Charles Vaudray for 
the chevalier in Belleforest. 

27 That the lovers had loved secretly for seven years and that the 
heroine was a widow. 
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The object of this letter is to refute the charges made against 
Mariottini by Mme de Genlis in her recently published “ Legons 
d’une gouvernante a ses éléves,” * a record of her tenure of office at 
Bellechasse from 1782 to 1791. As a commentary on Mme de 
Genlis’ educational activities, and an unofficial and somewhat flip- 
pant account of the strictly ordered mode of life in that sanctuary 
of learning, the letter is an illuminating piece of work, as well as 
being by the nature of its composition, an amusing complement to 
the impressively written “Lecons d’une gouvernante.” There is 
a delightfully mischievous tone in the Abbé’s revelations of Mme 
de Genlis’ carefully concealed weaknesses, there are sustained 
flights of irony in which her so jealously guarded authority is 
ridiculed in a mock-heroic manner entirely appropriate to the 
pretentious disposition of the mistress of Bellechasse. 

The opening phrases reveal the spirit in which the letter is 
composed : 

Non mi @ per alecun modo palese, o Signora, di qual fortunata Terra 
appresso il termine delle virili vostre e malagevoli imprese siate ospite 
divenuta. Stanca di vivere in compagnia de’ bassi mortali in qualche 
solingo speco Marsigliese non vi riparaste gid, imitatrice, ed emula della 
bella Penitente? Vi raggirate forse pellegrina Erminia per rozzi abituri, 
e talora ad udire il vecchio Pastore vi soffermate, che la ingannevole speme 
ridice, e gli aguati delle inique Corti? O pitt veramente letterata Amaz- 


zone in sulle sponde della irrequieta Senna ferite ancora di dardi, e 
scrivendo lottate cogli invitti Ercoli della Francese Filosofia? 


After this bombastic introduction, in which Mme de Genlis’ 
ostentatious moral propensities and anti-philosophical animosity 
are aptly satirized, Mariottini refers to the difficulty which he 
finds in selecting the one of her numerous appellations by which 
most suitably to address her. Shall it be Félicité Ducrest, Com- 
tesse de Genlis, Marquise de Sillery, or Mme Brulart? Turning 
then to the “ Lecons d’une gouvernante,” Mariottini compares it 
to the public statements issued by Necker and Calonne to show 
the condition of national finances, and describes Mme de Genlis 
as a worthy emulator of these two statesmen. But, alas, the effect 
of her “ pubblico rendimento di conto” was sadly short-lived; the 
English newspapers, which had announced with enthusiasm the 
forthcoming English translation, neglected to make further refer- 


1 Paris, 1791. 
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ence to it—and with reason, for what a revolting picture of 
internal discord it presented, this so-called treatise for the use of 
tutors, what an accumulation of trivial and pointless detail, of 
lengthy eulogies of the governess’ own conduct and abilities, and 
bitter references to the inefficiency of her associates! 

Mariottini has been provoked to this act of self-defence by the 
injurious passages concerning himself in Mme de Genlis’ work. 
He enumerates the complaints made against him, and refers in 
the first place to the statement of Mme de Genlis that he wrote 
impertinent letters to her. This he denies, and proceeds to ask, 
why, if she possesses the letters, she does not publish them, and 
so convince her many enemies of the truth of her charge, and in 
an amusing aside Mariottini alludes to her facility for making 
enemies, explaining it thus: 

Cosi voi non di rado chiamar solete tutti coloro che non sono d’entusi- 


asmo infiammati, ed idolatri incensi non ardono dinanzi alla divinita del 
nostro secolo. 


A further accusation against Mariottini is that he omitted to 
keep a record of the activities of Beaujolais, the youngest of the 
Orléans princes, entrusted to his particular care. It was Mme de 
Genlis’ boast that she was acquainted with the actions of her pupils 
at every hour of the day, since she had imposed on her subordinates 
the practice of compiling detailed journals to furnish her with the 
necessary information. Lebrun, the mathematics master, per- 
formed his task conscientiously, but Mariottini was a delinquent 
in this respect, and his attitude of amused contempt is discernible 
in his comment on Mme de Genlis’ charge: 


Stanco alla fine di servilmente ogni giorno ripetere scrivendo, a quale 
ora del mattino si era alzato il Signor Conte di Beaujolais, che cosa detto 
avea a’ suoi camerieri, e servitori, dove stato era a passeggiare, chi gli 
avea fatta visita, ed altre siffatte scempiaggini io senza incontrare 
opposizione alcuna, la grande, gloriosa, utile, necessaria opera del piccolo 
giornale intermisi. 


To Mme de Genlis’ complaint of Mariottini’s failure to hold 
the attention of his pupils during Italian lessons, the Abbé replies 
that there were too many distractions, Mme de Genlis’ presence 
at the lessons constituting the greatest of them. With hyperbolical 
eloquence he declares: 
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Voi, voi stessa ad un’ ora i lavori di Aracne e le speculazioni di Pallade 
riunendo, per una parte colle rosee dita (ahi! non rosee, poiché erano 
spesso filisoficamente lorde di untume, ed unghiate) pungevate d’ago la 
segnata tela da presentarsi in dono alla vezzosa figlia adottiva* con 
trasporto di Madre adorata, o un paesetto campestre disegnavate da invi- 
arsi al vostro teneramente amato, ma lontano consorte,* e per l’altra 
l’attento e diligente orecchio della mente alle Italiche traduzioni porgendo, 
e correzioni, ed osservazioni, e commenti di fare non isdegnavate, e fre- 
quentemente, siccome voi dite. 


The recollection of Mme de Genlis’ diverse occupations leads him 
to contemplate the opposite ideal of womanly grace, and he recom- 
mends her to ponder the lines: 


For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote. 


He recognizes, however, that such a passive réle is not suited to 
one who affirms that two things alone are lacking to her glory— 
the pleading of a cause in the Parlement de Paris, and confine- 
ment in the Bastille. 

Mariottini attributes the unsatisfactory relations between Mme 
de Genlis and himself, not so much to his deficiences as to her 
overbearing character. The other teachers, Lebrun and Guyot, 
the latter being engaged for the princes’ religious instruction, 
suffered equally from the governess’ despotic rule. Further, it was 
a condition of their métier that they should minister to her vanity 
by celebrating her charms in graceful verses. Mariottini says, 
with malicious humour, 


Come Contessa di Genlis voi rappresentavate una illustre Dama, che 
infra i membri della Educazione tutti gl’illimitati privilegi portava nel 
mondo socievole al bel Sesso accordato, i quali anco maggiori addivengono, 
quando alla belta, ed alla grazia lo spirito, la celebrita, ed il favore vanno 
congiunti. Su questo aspetto era mestieri venerare cosi gli amabili, come 
i disgustosi vostri capricci, inviarvi dei leggiadri Madrigali, scrivervi 
galanti lettere, non contradirvi mai, adularvi sempre, ed umili adoratori 
da cenni vostri, siceome da oracolo, servilmente dipendere. 


It is the reverse side of the picture painted by Mme de Genlis 


2 The beautiful Pamela, who became the wife of Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
in Dec., 1792. 
* Charles Alexis Brulart, Comte de Genlis, guillotined in Oct., 1793, 
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in the “ Legons d’une gouvernante,” where she would appear as 
the amiable and respected chatelaine of Bellechasse, wielding her 
sway with universally recognized tact and charm. 

Mariottini says that she belittled the instruction given by the 
other teachers: 


le lezioni tutte dei Precettori erano ai vostri sguardi bagatelle ed inezie: 
le lezioni alte, e purgate, e direi quasi gli Eleusini arcani doveano al 
misterioso gabinetto della Signora Contessa riserbarsi, al piede ed al- 
Vorecchio profano dei meschini cooperatori inaccessibile. 


No Eastern harem witnessed such tyranny as that exercised in the 
peaceful convent of Bellechasse. Mme de Genlis reigned supreme, 
and scorned any distinction between the status of her inferiors— 
dancing-master and valet de chambre, preceptor and language tutor, 
all were equally her subjects. 

After this spirited attack, Mariottini quotes a series of letters 
written to him after his resignation by Guyot and Mademoiselle 
Nonnon, the “ femme de chambre ” of Mademoiselle Adélaide, only 
daughter of the Duke of Orléans, and Mme de Genlis’ devoted 
pupil. Guyot complains of the capriciousness of the “ Divinity,” 
and goes so far as to condemn her entire system of education, 
saying that the princes have escaped from its perils through their 
own native abilities. 


Dio voglia che in ugual modo si garantiscano felicemente dai pericoli 
della seconda educazione, che la gioventi riceve all’entrata nel gran mondo, 
come si sono garantiti dagli scogli della prima.‘ 


Guyot, however, cherished a personal grievance, since Mme de 
Genlis had robbed him of his functions as religious instructor to 
the princes, thinking herself better qualified than he to fulfil them. 

Mlle Nonnon’s letter, written on the 2nd March, 1787, is full 
of bitter references to Mme de Genlis’ inhuman conduct. The 
writer has apparently been dismissed from Mademoiselle’s service 
without reason. Her vindictiveness is evident in the violence of 
her denunciations of Mme de Genlis: 


tutti i mezzi le sono buoni purché essa arriva a’ suoi fini. Ha creduto 
anche naturale d’impiegare per me uno di questi (dopo avere adempito 
per lo spazio di quindici anni con distinzione l’impiego il pil penoso della 


‘Letter of lst Oct., 1788. 
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Casa d’Orleans senza contare che da sette anni essa ]’avea cambiata in 
Inferno colla sua presenza). 


She is in despair at the thought of leaving the children, and 
above all, her dear princess, to the mercies of Mme de Genlis, whom 
she describes as “quella furia circondata dai rifiuti della natura.” 
Mariottini testifies to Mlle Nonnon’s efficiency, and attributes to 
her the most important part ‘in the education of Mlle Adélaide, 
a startling declaration when compared with Mme de Genlis’ account 
of her own unremitting vigilance, and her practice of supervising 
all her pupil’s occupations. The contradiction is brought out 
clearly in Mariottini’s ironical phrases: 

Di fatto, io posso santamente deporre, o Signora, che in tempo mio 
Nonnon ha interamente a tutta la educazione vegliato di Mlle d’Orleans, 
se vogliono eccettuarsi quei dolci baci vostri e carezzevoli amplessi. Vedete, 
s’io mento. Nonnon colla Principessa faceva colazione, passeggiava, leg- 
geva nella mattina quando voi su morbide piume tranquilli sonni prende- 
vate. Nonnon con lei trattenevasi il dopopranzo quando voi i Principi 
ammaestravate con lezioni di arcane discipline. Nonnon finalmente con 
lei tutta la notte trovavasi, o Signora, quando voi il sublimissimo autore 
del Paradiso perduto imitando, che nella pid folte tenebre a suonar 
lorgano sorgeva, e la invisibile intelligenza aspettava ardori celesti al 
suo petto spirante, voi, dico, del riposo e del sonno schiva le agili dita 
svegliavate al concento dell’arpa fatidica, ed al vostro letterario soccorso 
le ombre dei morti Regni chiamavate. Perd il buon Genio di Milton, ed 
il presente Demone di Socrate pid nobili e chiari sensi ispirarono di quelli 
che a voi scrivente dettd il vindice notturno Demonio. 


So the illusions created in large part by Mme de Genlis herself 
are mercilessly dispelled. The charming harp-player, the devoted 
teacher laboring in the night-watches for the edification of her 
charges, penning instructive works as the dawn rises and the lamp 
grows dim, the cultured student who prides herself on reciting 
much of Milton by heart, can it be that this amiable and well- 
informed creature is but an unscrupulous hypocrite, that the fas- 
cinating Mme de Genlis, in the cold light of reality, is but a 
tyrannical task-mistress ? 

These are the questions provoked by Mariottini’s letter, which, 
as the product of a shrewd and critical mind, and the outcome of 
intimate experience, provides valuable material for the student of 
Mme de Genlis, and presents it, moreover, in such a witty and 
entertaining manner that the reader is inclined to sympathize with 
Mme de Genlis when she complains of having received impertinent 
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letters from the Abbé, for they were doubtless similar in tone to the 
one under consideration, and most probably Mme de Genlis found 
herself incapable, by reason of the cumbrous nature of her own 
controversial armor, of parrying the thrusts of her volatile oppo- 
nent. 


Girton Coliege, Cambridge University PHYLLIS J. WARD 





FONTANE AS A PROPHET OF GERMAN POLITICAL LIFE 


“Im Politischen fehlt uns sehr, se&r viel, und mitunter ist es 
geradezu zum Lachen und Weinen. Aber das gesammte Leben der 
Nation steht doch vergleichsweise auf einer Hochstufe. Es fehlt 
so viel Hassliches und Schauderéses, das sich bei den anderen ohne 
Ausnahme so reichlich vorfindet.”* This significant passage, 
written by Fontane two days before his death, is strikingly typical 
of the attitude of the great Berlin novelist toward the political life 
of his country. The complete harmony of Fontane’s personality 
enabled him to approach the problems of his day pragmatically and 
impartially. If occasionally he employed his pen to write scathing 
criticism of what he considered to be the political weaknesses of 
Prussia and Germany, it was not due to a lack of national feeling 
nor to a growing radicalism on his part. His ballads and novels, 
as well as his genuine desire to defend Prussia against unjust 
attacks, bear eloquent testimony to his sincere patriotism. Neither 
extreme conservatism nor radical liberalism could be for him a 
perfect philosophy of life, but the best in each was necessary in 
promoting harmonious happiness in the world, a synthesis that is 
clearly set forth in Der Stechlin, Fontane’s last novel, written at 
the end of a long life and as a sort of “ Weisheit letzter Schluss.” 
To be sure, it may be pointed out that Der Stechlin reveals how 
Fontane’s sympathies remained with the Prussian Junkers to the 
last; but the importance given to the rdle of Pastor Lorenz in the 
same work would indicate that Fontane’s growing appreciation of 
the significance of the working class was determined by something 
more than political considerations or a purely intellectual analysis. 
It was this innate ability to understand the vital importance of a 


1Fontane, Briefe an seine Freunde, herausgegeben von O. Pniower und 
P. Schlenther. Berlin, 1925, mu, 474 (hereafter cited as “Fr. B.”). 
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synthesis of the two forces at work in German political life at the 
end of the nineteenth century that enabled Fontane to become not 
only a great constructive critic of the political life of his time but 
also a clairvoyant prophet of Germany’s future. 

This intuitive feeling toward the import of contemporaneous 
events with respect to the future is clearly revealed as early as 
1872, one year after the founding of the Empire: 


Ich kann es weniger beweisen, als ich es fiihle, dass in breiten Volks- 
schichten, berechtigt und unberechtigt, eine tiefe Unzufriedenheit girt. 
Das Sozialdemokratentum wichst, reiht sich bereits in die standesgemiissen 
politischen Parteien ein. Frankreich sinnt Revanche. Der Partikularismus 
sammelt alle politisch Unzufriedenen um seine Fahne, und die Katholiken 

. sind aufs tiefste verstimmt. Und von ihrem Standpunkt aus mit 
Recht.? 


Of equal interest are Fontane’s forebodings of a future war. 
With respect to the Alsace-Lorraine problem he saw that Germany 
was pursuing a wrong course in sending into the provinces young, 
inexperienced, haughty government officials, who referred to the 
natives as “ Bande,” and who asserted “dass sie um den Finger 
zu wickeln seien, wenn man sie zu nehmen verstehe.... 7” * 
Fontane believed that Prussia must change its tactics if it wished 
to win the confidence of the new provinces: 


Der franzésische Geist muss erst wieder heraus. Dariiber ist man einig. 
Diesen franzésischen Geist aber vertreiben wir mutmasslich weder durch 
unsere zivile, noch durch unsere Heeresverwaltung.... Das Falsche, 
Schiefe, Verlogene aufzudecken, gesunde Bildung an die Stelle ungesunder 
zu setzen, darauf kommt es an; diese Aufgabe aber ist eine rein geistige 
und kann nur durch geistige Mittel gelést werden. Die Beriihrung mit 
dem deutschen Geist allein kann diese Wandlung vollziehen: Lehre, Wis- 
senschaft, Predigt, Lied. Vor allem auch die Presse. ... Das Allerbeste, 
was Deutschland hat, wird dann gerade gut genug sein fiir . . . Elsass- 
Lothringen.* 


* Pr. B., 3, 306 f. 

* Fontane, Aus den Tagen der Okkupation. Gesammelte Werke. Berlin, 
1908, v, 517. 

‘Ibid., 512f. Fontane was aware that this supercilious and boastful 
attitude of the Prussian officials made a bad impression in Germany as 
well as abroad. Cf. passage in Kritische Causerien iiber Theater, Berlin, 
1905, p. 434: “ Es kénnen Zeiten kommen und sehr bald, da das regierende 
mirkisch-berlinische Wesen der Sympathien Alldeutschlands dringend 
bediirftig wird. Und Bismarck ist alt und Moltke noch ilter.” 
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Fontane’s premonition of a future war was not deceived by « 
false security of armed peace. In 1888, after the excitement 
aroused by the Boulanger affair had abated, he wrote to his son 
Theodor, who occupied a responsible position in the Prussian War 
Ministry: “ Das beste ist, dass kein Mensch an Krieg glaubt; er 
wird ja wohl ’mal kommen, aber es scheint wirklich, als ob er auf 
allerernsteste Fille eingeschrankt werden solle.... Je grossar- 
tiger der Vernichtungsapparat, je grésser die Verantwortung und 
die Sorge.”® And three years later in a letter to his wife we find 
the following significant sentence: “Ich trau’ dem Frieden nicht 
recht. Es riecht nach Pulver....”° 

This voice of warning becomes more pronounced during the last 
years of Fontane’s life. Several letters which deal with the possi- 
bility of a future war were written in 1897 to his English friend 
James Morris, who kept him informed concerning affairs across 
the Channel. Referring to a speech by Sir William Harcourt, 
Fontane wrote: 

Endlich, nach all dem Diplomatenunsinn, ein erlésendes Wort, das erste 
verniinftig und natiirlich gesprochene, das ich seit Jahr und Tag in dieser 
ungliickseligen Orientfrage gelesen habe. “ Wenn das europaische Konzert 
gesunden Menschenverstand besiisse, so wiire alles laingst gelést” Aber 
noch richtiger ist der andere Satz: “Eine Vereinigung von Michten, die 
dem Universum Gesetze vorschreiben will, macht sich licherlich.” Und 


diesen Unsinn gewollt zu haben, ist das Verbrechen und die Stupiditét ... , 
dessen sich die Grossmiichte schuldig machen.” 


Some of these letters are quite pacifistic in tone: 


Mit Schrecken sehe ich die “englischen Riistungen”, und dass das so 
welt- und lebenskluge England schliesslich auch in diesen modernen Unsinn 
verfallt. Die Kultur, die dadurch geschiitzt werden soll, geht darin unter. 
England, weil es reich ist, kann die Sache eine Weile aushalten, aber wir 
in Deutschland, die wir durchaus eine grosse Flotte haben wollen (oder 
sollen), um sie nach vier Wochen verbrannt zu sehen, wir kénnten unser 
bisschen Geld besser anlegen.® 


How correctly Fontane predicted the circumstances under which a 
world war would be possible is indicated by the following passage 
from a letter written to Morris in 1898: 


Ist mein Blick in die Zukunft richtig, so zieht das Gewitter diesmal noch 
voriiber. Die Wolken sind noch nicht geladen genug. Die Regierungen 


5 Fontane, Briefe an seine Familie, herausgegeben von K. E. O. Fritsch. 
Berlin, 1924, m, 181 (hereafter cited as “F. B.). 
°F. B., m1, 263. 7 Fr. B., 1, 420. * Fr. B., 11, 427. 
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fiihren noch das Wort, nicht die leidenschaftlichen Volksempfindungen. 
Sprechen aber erst diese mit, so werden wir furchtbare Kiimpfe haben, nach 
deren Abschluss die Welt und die Landkarte anders aussehen wird als 
heut.°® 


Equally striking is Fontane’s prophetic vision of the state of 
Germany after such a war: 


Das Eroberte kann wieder verlorengehen. Bayern kann sich wieder ganz 
auf eigene Fiisse stellen. Die Rheinprovinz geht fléten, Ost- und West- 
preussen auch, und ein Polenreich (was ich iiber kurz oder lang beinahe 
fiir wahrscheinlich halte) entsteht aufs neue.—Das sind nicht Einbildungen 
eines Schwarzsehers. Das sind Dinge, die sich, “ wenn’s los geht”, inner- 
halb weniger Monate vollziehen kénnen. . . .?° 


Many of Fontane’s prophecies have been fulfilled. Within six- 
teen years after his death, the predicted catastrophe befell not only 
Germany, but all Europe. At the end of the nineteenth century 
it was impossible for him to foresee the magnitude of such a war, 
but that does not in any way impair the correctness of his intuitive 
foresight; his presentiments were correct as far as they went. 
And even the possibility of the state of post-war Germany, defeated, 
impoverished, on the verge of bankruptcy, may have been in 
Fontane’s mind when he wrote the following words of consolation : 


Alle Staaten miissen erst wieder den Mut kriegen, vor dem Besiegt- 
werden nicht zu erschrecken. Es schadet einem Volk nicht, weder in seiner 
Ehre noch in seinem Gliick, mal besiegt zu werden—oft trifft das Gegenteil 
zu. Das niedergeworfene Volk muss nur die Kraft haben, sich aus sich 
selbst wieder aufzurichten. Dann ist es hinterher gliicklicher, reicher, 


miichtiger als zuvor.** 
ArtTHur L. Davis 


Washington, College, 
Chestertown, Md. 





THE TEXT OF POPE’S TO MRS. M. B. ON HER 
BIRTH-DAY 


The latest text of Pope’s birthday poem to Martha Blount appears 
in Professor Crane’s A Collection of English Poems, 1660-1800. 
It reads here as follows: 


° Fr. B., m, 445 f. 10 Fr. B., 0, 305. 11 Fr, B., 1, 427. 

1 Harper and Brothers, 1932, p. 451. Mr. Crane remarks that the poem 
was published “in the British Journal, Nov. 14, 1724,” and that he is 
using the text “of Works, 1743.” 
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Oh be thou blest with all that Heav’n can send, 

Long Health, long Youth, long Pleasure, and a Friend: 
Not with those Toys the female world admire, 

Riches that vex, and Vanities that tire. 

With added years if Life bring nothing new, 

But like a Sieve let ev’ry blessing thro’, 

Some joy still lost, as each vain year runs o’er, 

And all we gain, some sad Reflection more; 

Is that a Birth-day? ’tis alas! too clear, 

*Tis but the Fun’ral of the former year. 

Let Joy or Ease, let Affluence or Content, 
And the gay Conscience of a life well spent, 
Calm ev’ry thought, inspirit ev’ry Grace, 
Glow in thy heart, and smile upon thy face. 
Let day improve on day, and year on year, 
Without a Pain, a Trouble, or a Fear; 

Till Death unfelt that tender frame destroy, 
In some soft Dream, or Extasy of joy; 
Peaceful sleep out the Sabbath of the Tomb, 
And wake to Raptures in a Life to come. 


In going back to the 1743 edition Mr. Crane has not broken any 
particular tradition in so far as the text of the poem is concerned. 
His version, with the exception of capitals here and there, is the 
same as that printed, for example, in the Cambridge Edition (ed. 
H. W. Boynton, 1903), the Aldine (ed. G. R. Dennis, 1891), 
Elwin-Courthope (1882), W. Roscoe (1824), the “new Warton ” 
(1822), W. L. Bowles (1806), and the Warburton (1752). In 


2R. H. Griffith’s Bibliography (1, 293) refers to a version in the Gentle- 

man’s Magazine, 1X (June, 1739), 323; this, I find, is precisely the same 
as Mr. Crane’s except that it has no capitals. Mr. Griffith also notes the 
version in the British Journal mentioned in Mr. Crane’s note, and here the 
poem contains not twenty lines but fourteen (lines five through ten being 
omitted), the first ten of which present many verbal variations (see note 
15 below) from the definitive version printed above. The last four lines, 
however, are the most distinctly striking in their almost complete difference 
from the later ending: 

And, oh! when Death shall that fair Face destroy, 

Die by some sudden Extasy of Joy. 

In some soft Dream may thy mild Soul remove, 

And be thy latest Gasp a Sigh of Love. 
[I owe thanks to Professors Crane and Karl Young for copies of this 
version, for the British Journal is not available in Michigan]. The lines 
are addressed “ 7'o the Author of the British Journal” by “G. L.”, under 
the title: “The WISH; to a Young Lady on her Birth-Day. By Mr. 
Pope.” , 





~ 
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all these versions the third line prints “ female world,” ™ in all the 
total number of lines is twenty, and in all the last four lines are 
like those above, except for minor changes in capitalization. 

But the Warburton edition adds an interesting footnote * which 
reads thus: 


Ver. 15. Originally thus in Ms. 


And oh since Death must that fair frame destroy, 
Dye, by some sudden Extasy of Joy: 

In some soft dream may thy mild soul remove, 
And be thy latest gasp a Sigh of Love. 


(Compare the British Journal, in note 2, above.) 


Presumably, then, the four lines beginning at “ Ver. 15” were at 
one time different from those in the definitive version ; and the poem 
originally consisted of eighteen lines, not twenty. This same note 
is repeated in the Bowles edition of 1806,* but Bowles has an 
additional note ° that after line ten four lines on the suicide of 
Harry Mordaunt were inserted, and the poem, in this version, then 
ended with these lines: 


If there’s no hope, with kind, tho’ fainter ray 

To gild the evening of our future day; 

If every page of life’s long volumn tell 

The same dull story, Mordaunt, thou didst well! ... Warton 


Hence the poem was revamped at least once for an epitaph on 
Mordaunt, who committed suicide May 7, 1724. 

The “new Warton ” edition of 1822 reprints both of these notes, 
with some slight changes in spelling and capitalization.® Similarly, 
W. Roscoe in 1824 continues the same two notes,’ without further 
comment, but the Elwin-Courthope edition of 1882 appends a 
long footnote ® explaining the application to Mordaunt’s suicide 
and adding, “It is obvious, therefore, that the verses cannot have 
been sent to Martha Blount on her 33rd birthday in 1723.”°® The 
note goes on to point out that Pope declared in a letter to Gay 
that lines five through ten were written “on his own birthday ” 


% The British Journal gives “ Woman-World.” 

* v1, 80 n. ‘a, 372 n. Sir, 371 n. 
*11, 329-330 n. “ Die,” “ecstasy,” “sigh,” “love.” 

Tr, 304-5n. “ Die,” “exstasy,” “sigh.” 

Srv, 495-6 n. ® Iv, 495 n. 
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and that perhaps afterward they may have been expanded to the 
compliment to Martha. In 1727, the editors continue, the verses 
appeared in the Miscellantes in the present form except for the 
insertion of lines 243-8 of Moral Essay 11 after line four; but they 
add that in Dodsley’s 1738 edition these six lines were eliminated 
and the poem was printed afterward without them. The Elwin- 
Courthope edition does not, however, repeat the two notes printed 
in the previous editions, as given above. 

The Aldine Edition (1891) added in a note* not only the 
four Mordaunt lines but also lines five through ten to show the 
changes made in them to prepare for this Mordaunt conclusion. 
But there is no note in this edition to a difference in the last four 
lines in the MS. 

The Cambridge Edition (1903) merely makes a casual refereyice 
of astonishment: ** “ Lines 5-10 were elsewhere adapted for a versi- 
fied celebration of his own birthday, and for an epitaph on suicide! ” 
No notation is made at all of the MS. difference. 

The British Museum has two MS. versions, both listed as Pope 
MSS.: 


To a *Young Lady on her Birthday. June 15: 1723 
*Mrs. Blount 
By Mr. Pope. 


Oh be thou blest with all that Heav’en can send! 
Long Health, long Youth, long Pleasure, and a Friend: 
Not with those Toys the woman-would admire, 
Riches that vex, and Vanities that tire. 

Let Joy, or Ease; let Affluence, or Content; 

And the gay Conscience of a Life well spent, 

Calm ev’ry Thought inspirit ev’ry Grace, 

Glow in thy Heart, and smile upon thy Face 

Let day improve on day, and year on year, 
Without a Pain, a Trouble, or a Fear 

And oh! when Death shall that fair frame destroy, 
Die by a sudden Extacy of Joy; 

Let the soft Soul in some mild dream remove, 

And be thy latest gasp a Sigh of Love! 


Harleian MS. 7316 f. 150. 


1017, 49 n. 12 P. 118. 
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A WISH 
To Mrs. M. B. on her Birthday, June 15 


Oh be thou blest with all that Heav’n can send! 
Long Health, long Youth, long Pleasure, and a Friend: 
Not with those Toys the woman-would admire, 
Riches that vex, and Vanities that tire. 

Let Joy, or Ease; let Affluence or Content, 
And the gay Conscience of a Life well-spent, 
Calme ev’ry Thought, inspirit ev’ry Grace, 
Glow in thy Heart, and smile upon thy Face! 

Let Day improve on Day, and year on year, 
Without a Pain, a Trouble, or a Fear. 

And oh! since Death must that dear frame destroy, 
Dye, by a sudden Ecstasy of Joy! 
Let the mild Soul in some soft dream remove, 
And be thy latest Gasp a Sigh of Love! 


Stowe MS. 964 f. 90 ** 


There are slight differences in these two versions in the title, 
and in lines five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, twelve, and four- 
teen; possibly also in line three: I first read “ woman-world ” 
in the Stowe MS. and then decided that the words were “ woman- 
would.” But the significant differences lie in lines eleven and 
thirteen; and neither version of these last four lines fits what 
Warburton said they were. 

According to Warburton’s note ** the MS. apparently contained 
eighteen lines, but it actually—whether Stowe or Harleian—con- 
tains only fourteen as it did in the British Journal: ** lines five 
through ten of the traditional version are not in either MS. Further- 
more, Warburton in his note has apparently combined both versions: 
his first line reads, “ And oh since Death must that fair frame 
destroy,” which is basically the Stowe MS., but the adjective “ fair ” 
came from the Harleian. His third line reverses both MS versions, 
but its adjectives are Stowe. All of his last three lines, incidentally, 
directly repeat the last three in the British Journal. Perhaps both 
“@. L.” and Warburton saw a different MS. altogether, but it is 


*2 These lines I found written at the back of,a copy of Bacon’s Essays 
presented to Mrs. Newsham by “ A: Pope,” 1725. 

**v1, 80n. He writes, “Ver. 15. Originally thus in Ms.”—and then 
prints only four lines. 

** At first I thought I had found a sonnet. 
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rather significant that the latter prints “ female world ” in line three 
of the poem as a whole without any reference to the MS.; whereas 
the former does use “ Woman-World.” ** Both Stowe and Harleian 
have “ woman ” for “ female.” 

In the light of these two MSS., the text of this birthday poem 
needs some historical reconsideration. Probably, as Professor Bred- 
vold has suggested to me, the MS. version represents what Pope 
actually sent Martha Blount, whereas the traditional poem is his 
revision for the world’s eye. In other words Pope is encroaching on 
Browning’s domain in One Word More, and Miss Sitwell will now 
have one more bit of evidence for the romantic Pope. 


College of the City of Detroit R. W. Bascock 





HOLLAND’S LIVY, 1600, AND THE 1686 VERSION 


In 1686 there was published at London an anonymous transla- 
tion of Livy’s Ab Urbe Condita,’ which Lowndes? incorrectly 
ascribes to Philemon Holland. A comparison of the texts reveals 
the later publication to be an unquestionably new translation.* 


** But Warburton’s lines 1-4, 11-16 are all consistent historically with 
both the MSS. and the definitive printed version; whereas “G. L.” prints 
[British Journal, No. cxtt (Nov. 14, 1724), 5]: 

Oh! be thou blest with all that Heaven can send, 
Long Life, long Health, long Pleasure, and a Friend; 
Not with those Toys the Woman-World admire, 
Riches that vex, & Vanities that tire: 

Let Joy and Ease, let Affluence and Content, 

And the glad Conscience of a Life well spent, 

Calm every Thought, and spirit every Grace, 

Glow in thy Heart, and sparkle in thy Face: 

Let Day improve on Day, & Year on Year, 

Without a Sigh, a Trouble, or a Tear; 

There are distinct innovations in lines two, five, six, seven, eight, and ten. 
Is this, then, a reliable text? 

1The Roman History, advertised in The Term Catalogues, ed. Arber, 
1, 157. 

2? The Bibliographer’s Manual (London, 1858-64), v, 1374. 

’The unknown translator writes in his Preface that he attempts to 
render Livy’s sense more briefly and more significantly than did Holland, 
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However, certain similarities between the syntax and the inter- 
polated words and phrases of the two English texts make it evident 
that the Restoration translator is infrequently dependent upon 
Holland’s Romane Historie. 

It is necessary to compare only a few passages of Holland’s text 
with that of 1686 to show that the unknown translator made some 
use of the work of his predecessor. Holland alters Livy’s con- 
struction, “ Poenus hostis . . . militem trahit,”* by the render- 
ing: “but the enemie that pursueth us, is a Carthaginian, drawing 
after him a traine of souldiers.”*> The Restoration translator 
follows Holland’s syntax and diction: “but ’tis the Carthaginian 
that is your Enemy, drawing with him a barbarous Train of 
Souldiers.”* Holland’s expansion of the Latin, “nec puer hic 
dux erat,” by the introduction of an epithet into the rendering, 
“neither was this beardlesse boy our captaine,” * appears in The 
Roman History: “nor was a Beardless Boy then your General.” ® 
Holland’s connective phrase, “ But to return againe to Scipio: 
When he had called forth the hostages,” *° for the Latin, “ ceterum 
vocatis obsidibus,” *! is reproduced in the 1686 version: “ But to 
return again to Scipio, when the Spanish Hostages appear’d.” ** 

On the other hand, it is easy to find many examples of differences 
between the two translations, but a few will serve our purpose. 
Holland expands the Latin, “non in regno populum Romanum, 


and more agreeably to the taste of modern readers, and adds that he 
includes part of the forty-third book, not available to Holland in 1600. 
Whereas Holland probably utilized the 1592 (or an earlier) ed. of Livy 
with the scholia of Sigonius, the 1686 translator made use of the Latin 
text of Livy published at Paris between 1679 and 1682, containing the 
notes of Dujatius and the supplements of Freinshemius. 

*Ab Urbe Condita, ed. Weissenborn-Miiller (Berlin, 1879 ff.), Lib. xx, 
cap. 5, sec. 11. For a discussion of Holland’s translation see Alfred 
Schifer, Die volkstiimliche Liviusiibersetzung Philemon Hollands (Burg- 
stadt, 1910) and F. O. Matthiessen, Translation An Elizabethan Art 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1931). 

5 The Romane Historie (London, 1600), p. 476 G. 

*Pp. 353. 

7 Weissenborn—Miiller, xx1, 10. 8. 

®P. 399 A-B. *P. 288. 20 P, 622 M. 

11 Weissenborn—Miiller, xxv1, 49.7. In the text of Sigonius (p. 196 G.) 
and in that of Dujatius (111, 392) the reading is: “caeterum Scipio vocatis 
obsidibus.” 

12P, 452. 
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sed in libertate esse,” ** by the addition of an introductory clause: 
“But as to the substance of the matter, this was the point: 
namelie, that the people of Rome were not under the regiment of 
2, king, but were a free state.”** The 1686 translator renders the 
original concisely: “that the Roman People lived now, not under 
a King, but at Liberty.” ** Livy’s phrase, “ vae victis,” 1° appears 
in Holland as “ Wo worth men conquered, and downe with them 
still,” ** but in the 1686 text as “Wo to the Conquered.” * 
Holland alters the Latin, “tanta dulcedo est,” *® by his rendering: 
“so sweete and savorie it is.” *° The Restoration translator follows 
closely the Latin: “such a sweetness there is.” * These examples 
are representative of the considerable dissimilarities between the 
two English texts. It is clear that the anonymous translator 
made a new rendering of Livy but occasionally used Holland’s 


hraseology. 
~_— bY M. E. BorisH 
Harvard University W. R. RIcHARDSON 





BORROWINGS IN TESS OF THE DURBERVILLES 


When Hardy wrote Tess of the D’Urbervilles (published July 4- 
December 26, 1891, Graphic), he must have been quite sure of the 
adequacy of several descriptive passages in his previous work— for 
there are five passages in Tess copied with little alteration from 
articles he himself published earlier. The sections in question are 
the following: 

I. From Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect, by William 
Barnes. A Review, Unsigned, in the New Quarterly Magazine for 
October 1879.7 


This fertile and sheltered tract of country, in which the fields are never 
brown and the springs never dry, is bounded on the south by the bold chalk 


13 Weissenborn-Miiller, o, 15. 3. 18 P, 149. 

14P, 54H. 19 Weissenborn-Miiller, v1, 41. 11. 
Pp, 41. 20P, 247 E. 

16 Weissenborn—Miiller, v, 48. 9. =P. 174. 

PP, 212s. 


1This is Hardy’s according to A. P. Webb, A Bibliography of Thomas 
Hardy 1865-1915 (London, Frank Hollings, 1916, p. 58), who, by mistake, 
ascribes it to the New Quarterly Review. There was no periodical with 
this title published in 1879. 
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ridge that embraces the prominences of Hambledon Hill, Bulbarrow, Nettle- 
combe Tout, Dogbury, and High Stoy. The tourist from the coast who, after 
plodding for ten or fifteen miles over chalk downs and cornlands, suddenly 
reaches the verge of one of these escarpments, is surprised and delighted 
to behold extended like a map beneath him a country differing absolutely 
from that which he has passed through. Behind him the hills are open, 
the sun blazes down upon fields so large as to give an unenclosed look 
to the landscape, the lanes are white, the hedges low, the atmosphere 
colourless. Here in the valley the world seems to be constructed upon a 
smaller and more delicate scale; the fields are mere paddocks, so reduced 
that from this height their hedgerows appear like a network of dark green 
threads spread out upon the paler green of the grass. The atmosphere 
is cool, and is so tinged with azure that what artists call the middle 
distance partakes also of that hue, while the horizon northward is of the 
deepest ultramarine. The arable land has nearly disappeared; with but 
few exceptions the landscape is a broad rich mass of grass and trees, 
swelling over minor hills and dales. .. . 

The district is of historic, no less than of topographical interest. The 
Vale was known in former times as the Forest of White Hart, from a 
curious legend of King Henry the third’s reign, in which the killing by 
a certain Thomas de la Lynd of a beautiful white hart which the king 
had run down and spared, was made the ‘occasion of a heavy fine. 


In Tess,’ the above passage reappears with the following slightly 
important changes; in sentence four “ over-spreading” replaces 


“spread out upon.” In sentence six “ Arable lands are few and 
limited” is substituted for “The arable land has nearly dis- 
appeared ”; “ mantling minor hills and dales within the major” is 
found in place of “ swelling over minor hills and dales.” A seventh 
sentence “Such is the Vale of Blackmoor.” is added to the first 
paragraph.® I have not mentioned several unimportant alterations.* 


2In Harper’s Modern Classics (1920), pp. 9-10. All references are to 
this edition. 

*It is interesting to note that the sentence “This fertile and sheltered 
tract ... and High Stoy” (New Quarterly Magazine, 11, 469) is repeated, 
with a change of “in which” to “where,” in The Athenaeum obituary 
notice for William Barnes of October 16, 1886 (p. 52, reprint of article in 
Life and Art by Thomas Hardy, Greenberg Publisher, New York, 1925) as 
well as in Tess. The obituary notice also contains (with more considerable | 
variation) the passage running from “The prospect northwards ” to “ some 
of his happiest effusions” (ibid., 52-53) published in the New Quarterly 
Magazine review (p. 470) and omitted in Tess. 

“In order to conserve space, the remaining passages are not quoted in 
full. The passages which Hardy reutilized are all to be found in Life 
and Art. 
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II. A passage in The Dorsetshire Labourer® beginning “The 
great change in his perception” and extending to “the road to 
dusty death.” ® is practically repeated in Tess.’ 

III. A second passage in The Dorsetshire Labourer beginning 
“The changes which are so increasingly discernible” and extend- 
ing to “of water to flow up hill when forced ”*® recurs in Tess.° 

IV. A third passage in The Dorsetshire Labourer beginning 
“They are conscious of a disturbance” and extending to “ when 
the loading of goods at once begins” *° is but slightly changed in 
its occurrence in T'ess.™ 

V. A fourth passage in The Dorsetshire Labourer beginning 
“The goods are built up on the waggon ” and extending to “ must 
not be handled slightingly or overturned ” ?* is to be found, some- 
what altered in Tess.** Most of the changes made in the later pub- 
lished passages (alterations of punctuation and tense, or the substi- 
tution of a synonym) are of minor importance; ** a few, however, 
are more significant. The following substitution of a semi-periodic 
sentence for a loose, unduly complex sentence is typical. 

From The Dorsetshire Labourer : 1 


They are conscious of a disturbance of their night’s rest by noises 
beginning in the small hours of darkness, and intermittently continuing 
till daylight—noises as certain to recur on that particular night of the 
month as the voice of the cuckoo on the third or fourth week of the same. 


From Tess: 1 


During the small hours of the next morning, while it was still dark, 
dwellers near the highways were conscious of a disturbance of their night’s 
rest by rumbling noises, intermittently continuing till daylight—noises 


° This article first appeared in Longman’s Magazine, July, 1883. 

* Life and Art, p. 23. ™P. 152. 

® Life and Art, pp. 45-46. 

° Pp. 448-449. There is somewhat more variation in this passage than 
in the others. 

1° Life and Art, pp. 31-32. 13 Life and Art, pp. 32-33. 

ap. a. 18 P, 458. 

14 Cf. “ Here in the valley” (New Quarterly Magazine, p. 470) to “ Here, 
in the valley ” (Tess, p. 9); “has become” (Life and Art, p. 23) to “had 
been” (Tess, p. 152); “tourists” (New Quarterly Magazine, p. 469) to 
“traveler” (Tess, p. 9). 

18 Life and Art, p. 31. 16 P, 457. 
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as certain to recur in this particular first week of the month as the 
voice of the cuckoo in the third week of the same. 


The metaphors and similes are invariably preserved. Occasionally 
the later passage seems inferior to the earlier.*” 

That the repetition of these passages was due to the exigencies 
of serial publication seems hardly probable as Hardy wrote Tess 
“in toto” during 1889 and 1890,** and serial publication did not 
begin until July 1891. The more probable explanation seems to 
be that Hardy remembered these descriptions as adequate, wished 
to see them reproduced in a work that would have a wider circula- 
tion, and revised them because he was a careful stylist. 


University of Michigan Harvey Curtis WEBSTER 





“OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M.B.” 


The question here is not the source of Goldsmith’s medical degree 
nor yet the validity of his claim to the possession of a degree, but 
the date at which the claim was first made. 

This date has usually been thought to be 1763. On March 31 
of that year, Goldsmith, it is well known, signed an agreement with 
James Dodsley for A Chronological History of the Lives of Eminent 
Persons of Great Britain and Ireland, and in this document, which 
is drawn up in his own hand, he refers to himself as “ Oliver 
Goldsmith M.B.”1 The fact that this is the first known writing 
of Goldsmith in which the initials are used and that either they or 
the title “ Doctor ” appear after 1763 on the titlepages of most of 
his published works, beginning with The Traveller, and in many of 
his private letters,? has led Forster and others to assume that the 


17 Cf. “and each of whom walks in his own way the road to dusty death.” 
(Life and Art, p. 23) to “men every one of whom walked in his own 
individual way the road to dusty death” (Tess, p. 152). 

18 See The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, London, 1928, especially pp. 
290-291. 

1 James Prior, Life of Oliwer Goldsmith (London, 1837), 1, 465. The 
manuscript of the agreement is in the British Museum (Addit. MS. 19,022, 
f. 8, art. 2). On the fate of the projected work see R. W. Seitz, MP, 
XXVIII (1931), 329-36. 

2See The Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. K. C. Balderston 
(Cambridge, 1928), pp. 78, 98, 120, 124. 
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decision to adopt them coincided in date with the agreement with 
Dodsley.*® 

An apparent confirmation of this theory is supplied by the ref- 
erences to Goldsmith in Percy’s diary.* These begin on February 
21, 1759, with the following entry: 


Br. at Grainger’s:—din’d at Tavern with Mr. Johnson.—Evs. at Dr. 
Graingers.—Mr. Goldsmith there: Autht. of y® present State of polite 
Literature in Europe.® 


Opposite this entry in his pocket-book Percy has noted Goldsmith’s 
address: “ M*. Oliver Goldsmith at M™. Martin’s in Green Arbour 
Court, Little Old Bailey.” The same form of reference—“ Mr. 
Goldsmith ”—is used in the entries for February 26 and March 6, 
1759 (fols. 20° and 21°). Meanwhile, in the entry for March 3, 
1759 (fol. 20"), the name has become simply.“ Goldsmith,” and so 
it appears in the four passages in which Goldsmith is mentioned 
during Percy’s next stay in London in May and June of 1761 
(fols. 25” and 26%). With the entry for November 16, 1764, how- 
ever—there are no references to Goldsmith in the surviving portions 
of the diary for the intervening period—the style changes: “ Drank 
Tea at D* Goldsmith’s. Supped at Dodsley’s” (fol. 56%). And 
thereafter it is consistently either “Dr. Goldsmith” or merely 
“ Goldsmith ” to the end. ) 


See Forster, The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith (6th ed., London, 
1877), 1, 338, and Sir Ernest Clarke, Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, vit (1914), Part ii, “‘ Section of the History of Medicine,” p. 96, 
and Nineteenth Century and After, Lxxv (1914), 829. Miss Balderston 
makes the same assumption in her remarks on the chronology of two 
undated notes to a certain “ Mrs. Johnson”: “ The use of ‘ Mr. Goldsmith’ 
[in the first of these] . . . indicates a period before 1763, since after that 
date his almost constant practice was to refer to himself as ‘ Dr. Goldsmith’ ” 
(Collected Letters, p.70,n.2). This last statement is not strictly accurate; 
among the letters written after 1763 in Miss Balderston’s collection, “ Mr. 
Goldsmith ” occurs no less frequently than “ Dr. Goldsmith.” See pp. 106, 
107, 113, 125, and ef. note 2, above. The anonymot& author of “ Literary 
Anecdotes of the Late Dr. Goldsmith,” in the Wesiminster Magazine for 
April, 1774 (1, 167) gives a date only slightly egrlier for Goldsmith’s 
adoption of the title. After the middle of 1762, Ae tells us, Goldsmith 
removed from Green Arbour Court “to an elegant apartment in Wine-Office 
Court, Fleet-street,” and about the same time “dropped the plain Mr.— 
dubbed himself, and was afterwards known as Dr. Goldsmith.” 

*B. M. Addit. MS. 32,336. 5 Tbid., fol. 19¥. 
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All this would seem to be in harmony with the traditional belief 
that Goldsmith assumed the initials of a “ Bachelor of Physic” 
and the courtesy title of “Doctor” only toward the end of his 
period of anonymous authorship, possibly as a means of giving him- 
self added importance in the eyes of the more prominent and 
distinguished persons with whom he was then beginning to associate. 
There is, however, a certain amount of evidence, hitherto over- 
looked, that the habit of referring to him as “Dr. Goldsmith ” 
had become well established, doubtless not without encouragement 
from himself, at a much earlier date. 

In a letter to Percy dated June 6, 1759, William Shenstone 
speaks of having recently read “ y® ‘ Essay on the present State of 
Learning’ etc: written by a Dr. Goldsmith, whom you know, & 
whom such as read it will desire to know.” ® On February 15, 1760 
he again mentions the Enquiry as “y"* Friend D* Goldsmith’s 
book,” * and on May 16, 1762 he remarks that he will “ probably 
buy Dr. Goldsmith’s Book [The Citizen of the World] directly.” ® 

In the meantime two interesting references to Goldsmith had 
appeared in print, and in both of them his possession of a medical 
degree is accepted as fact. One of these is in the Court Magazine 
for December, 1761. In a paper entitled “'The Motives for Writ- 
ing. A Dream,” an anonymous essayist represents Apollo holding 
“a sort of court at the Bedford coffee-house, like our sessions, for 
the discharge of the poets: who I imagined had been confined for 
some time at the suit of the public, and that every author’s motive 
for writing appeared as the compelling creditor.” Then follows a 
list of fifty-six living authors with the “compelling motive” of 
each placed after his name. The sixteenth name in the list is that 
of “ Oliver Goldsmith, M. D.,” whose motive for writing is declared 
to be “Taste and understanding.” ® Even more explicit is the 
notice of Goldsmith which William Rider included, in May of the 
following year, in his curious Who’s Who of contemporary men of 
letters, An Historical and Critical Account of the Lives and Writ- 
ings of the Living Authors of Great-Britain. The article, which 
dwells particularly upon the merits of the Bee and of The Citizen 
of the World, is headed “ Dr. Goldsmith ” and contains the state- 


* Printed by Hans Hecht in Thomas Percy und William Shenstone (Strass- 


burg, 1909), p. 18. 
7 Ibid., p. 31. 8 Tbid., p. 81. * I, 168. 
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ment that “ He studied Physic at Leyden, and the Degree of 
Doctor at Hdinburgh.” *° 

Finally, it may be noted that in Benjamin Ofllins record of his 
purchase of a third share of The Vicar of Wakefield on October 28, 
1762, the name of the author appears as “ Dr. Goldsmith,” “ and 
that the manuscript “ Register ” of the A the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, fo which Goldsmith 
was elected on November 17 of the same year, designated him as 
“ Goldsmith, Oliver, M. B.” 1* 

In the light of these facts, the supposed signifcance of the agree- 
ment with Dodsley disappears. Goldsmith may or may not have 
had a rightful claim to the possession of a bachelor’s degree in 
medicine—the solution of that problem is i#apossible with the 
evidence we now possess. It is clear, however, that he was known 
as “Dr. Goldsmith” from almost the beginwing of his literary 
career. , 


Ronatp S. Crane 
University of Chicago y 
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4 
Three Chaucer Studies: I. “ Chaucerian Problems: especially the 
Petherton Forestership and the Question of Thomas Chaucer.” 
By Russett Krauss; II. “The Parlement of Foules in its 
Relation to Contemporary Events.” By HatpEEN Branppy; 
III. “ Observations on the Shifting Positions of Groups G and 
DE in the Manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales.” By C. 
Rosert Kasz. New York, 1932. Pp. vii+ 182 + 101 + 89. 


This volume contains three distinct studies, separately paged, 
which have grown out of reports presented in the Chaucer Seminary 


10P, 13. Rider’s book was advertised as just published in the London 
Chronicle for May 27-29, 1762. 

11 See Charles Welsh, A Bookseller of the Last Century (London, 1885), 
pp. 58-59. 

12For the privilege of examining this I am indebted to the present 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Arts. 
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at New York University. Professor Carleton Brown has reason to 
be proud of his pupils. Each of the studies is a significant contri- 
bution to Chaucerian scholarship. 


I. 


As a preliminary step to his consideration of Thomas Chaucer, 
Dr. Krauss has confirmed beyond any further possibility of doubt 
the generally accepted opinion, questioned by Furnivall and Kirk 
and recently contested by Viktor Langhans, that Chaucer was 
married before September 12, 1366, when Philippa Chaucer was 
granted a royal annuity of ten marks. From an examination of 
contemporary records Mr. Krauss has shown that the term domicella, 
applied to Philippa, is regularly used of married as well as un- 
married ladies, and that there is nothing unusual in granting an 
annuity to a married woman without mention of her husband. He 
has thus disposed of the only objections that can be made against 
the obvious inference which biographers of Chaucer have drawn 
from this grant. 

Students of Chaucer have long been curious to know more about 
the appointment which Chaucer received in 1390-91 as deputy- 
forester of North Petherton in the far-away county of Somerset. 
It is no fault of Dr. Krauss that the information which he has 
most laboriously gathered, and has presented in full detail, yields 
only meagre results so far as the elucidation of Chaucer’s life is 
concerned, and contributes nothing towards settling the relation 
of Geoffrey to Thomas Chaucer. The most important fact brought 
to light is that the appointment was made, not by the Earl of 
March, but by Peter Courtenay, who from 1382 to 1405 held the 
lease of Newton Plecy and the bailiwick of the forests of Somerset, 
a lease which in 1413 came into the hands of Thomas Chaucer. 
This Peter Courtenay, Dr. Krauss has discovered, was closely asso- 
ciated with Chaucer when the poet was Clerk of the Works at 
Windsor. One would be glad to know what duties, if any, were 
involved in the appointment, and whether Chaucer ever had occa- 
sion to set foot in his forest. One gathers that it may have been 
an investment rather than an occupation. 

The most striking part of Mr. Krauss’s study is his last chapter, 
entitled “the Paternity of Thomas Chaucer.” The evidence, in 
large measure heraldic in nature, is too complicated to summarize 
in brief space. Thomas’s mother was certainly a Roet heiress and 
sister to Katherine Swinford, mistress and later wife of John of 
Gaunt. He not only bore the name of Chaucer, but on one occasion 
(in 1409) used a seal which had belonged to Geoffrey Chaucer. 
There is much, then, to indicate that he was the poet’s son. Pro- 
fessor Ruud, in his life of Thomas Chaucer, is quite convinced of it. 
Thomas Gascoigne, a contemporary of Thomas Chaucer, definitely 
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asserts it; yet Lydgate, who never misses a chance to praise the 
poet, addresses a laudatory poem to Thomas with no mention of 
Geoffrey. Speght in 1598 records the tradition “that Thomas 
Chaucer was not the sonne of Geffrey Chaucer, but rather some 
kinsman of his, whome hee brought up.” 

Mr. Krauss argues the hypothesis—though he recognizes that he 
has not proved it—that Thomas was indeed the son of Philippa 
Chaucer, but that his father was no less a person than John of 
Gaunt, who was to the end of his life Thomas’s munificent patron. 
The hypothesis is not a new one. It was advanced by Mrs. Haweis 
in Belgravia for 1882 and by Edward Walford in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1887. But hitherto the suggestion has been either 
unnoticed or contemptuously brushed aside. The hypothesis fits 
in nicely with the evidence—on Thomas’s elaborate tomb in Ewelme 
Church much is made heraldically of his Roet connections, while 
the Chaucer arms do not appear. But however plausible—and to 
the reviewer its plausibility is considerable—it cannot get beyond 
the possible, or at most the probable. There is no evidence that 
John of Gaunt ever openly acknowledged Thomas as his son. I 
think, indeed, Mr. Krauss is at fault in speaking of Thomas as 
“illegitimate.” Born in lawful wedlock (Mr. Krauss thinks, in 
1373), Thomas would have been in the eyes of the law the son of 
his mother’s husband, unless legal steps had been taken to prove 
the contrary.1_ Had Chaucer ever taken such steps, it seems prob- 
able that some record of it would have come down to us. 

The bastardy of Thomas Chaucer is of no great consequence to 
us; but the position in which this hypothesis leaves the poet is of 
a good deal of consequence. Would his wife’s liaison with John 
of Gaunt have caused him anguish of mind and bitter disillusion- 
ment? Or would the exalted rank of the paramour have shed lustre 
both on the lady and her husband? It is hard to recover the social 
prejudices of five hundred years ago. One guesses that much would 
depend on whether Chaucer married Philippa for love, or only for 
prudent advantage. To that question we shall probably never know 
the answer. 

Mr. Krauss has himself asked me to call attention to two mis- 
prints.” On p. 29, line 1, the phrase “it contains” should stand 
after “ nevertheless; ” on p. 55, line 17, “ impalement” should be 
corrected to “ quartering.” 


II 


The interpretation of the Parliament of Fowls is one of the most 
teasing of the still unsolved riddles of Chaucerian scholarship. Is 
the poem merely a delightful play of poetic fancy, or do the courtly 
eagles stand for real suitors and a real lady? The present reviewer 


1 See Blackstone, Comm., 1, xvi, 457. 
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believes that there is a personal allegory, but is far from satisfied 
with any of the persons proposed. Dr. Braddy’s study is an elabora- 
tion of the theory already proposed by him in PMLA., xtuv1, that 
the courtship allegorically shadowed forth is that conducted in 
1377 on behalf of the youthful Richard II for the hand of the 
Princess Marie, daughter of Charles V of France. In the secret 
negotiations held at Montreuil on this subject Chaucer was per- 
sonally concerned. This identification seems to me at least as 
satisfactory as the Koch-Emerson theory which relates the poem 
to the courtship of Richard for Anne of Bohemia, who became his 
queen in 1382. But if it avoids some of the very serious objections 
to the older theory, it involves others equally serious. One of these 
Mr. Braddy frankly admits—there is only one rival suitor, where 
the poem taken at its literal face value calls for two. We can more 
easily accept the arbitrary substitution of the magic number three, 
than we can some of the other difficulties. The negotiations were 
of a highly secret nature, whereas the poem gives as setting for 
the courtship a large assembly of birds of various estates. (I think 
Mr. Braddy weakens his main contention when he sees in this 
assembly a satire on the Good Parliament of 1376, which had no 
connection whatever with the marriage of Prince Richard.) The 
negotiations were, moreover, an affair of state, in which the con- 
ventions of courtly love, scrupulously observed by the eagles, had 
no place. Nor is this all. At the time of these negotiations Prince 
Richard had just attained the mature age of ten; Princess Marie 
was a child of six! 

The chief points in favor of the theory are the fact that the 
negotiations of the early spring of 1377, like the courtship in the 
poem, came to an inconclusive end, and that the year 1377 suits 
exactly the astronomical data given in the poem. Chaucer tells us 
that when he began‘to write his dream he saw the planet Venus 
“ north-north-west.” Venus sets in the north-west in the late spring 
and early summer about every other year. Mr. Braddy has, on the 
authority of Professor Shapley of Harvard and Professor Graham 
of New York University, pointed out that in the high latitude of 
England, she was visible in this position only in 1374, 1377, and 
1382, of the years during which the poem may have been written. 

Mr. Braddy has presented his case with admirable thoroughness. 
If he has not finally solved the puzzle of the Parliament of Fouls, 
he has at least made an important contribution towards its solution. 


IIT 


Dr. Kase has given the clearest statement yet made of the com- 
plex variations among the manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales as 
regards the order of the several fragments. It has long been obvious 
to students of the subject that none of these variant arrangements 
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has Chaucer’s own sanction. They represent rather the attempts, 
more or less intelligent, of scribal editors to put into order the 
mass of fragmentary materials found in the poet’s desk after his 
death, materials which were contradictory in that they included 
links which look to more than a single intended sequence. The 
most that we can hope to learn from the existing manuscripts is 
something as to the state in which this material was found, and, 
where more than a single sequence is indicated, which was in 
Chaucer’s mind the earlier, which the later, intention. It is with 
such questions as these that Mr. Kase’s study is concerned. 

Mr. Kase is the first scholar to call attention to the fact that 
(if one disregards a few quite erratic manuscripts) the confusion 
in order is caused by the variant placing of only a few of the frag- 
ments. The manuscripts point with overwhelming authority to a 
single order for what is in bulk nearly three-quarters of the material. 
This order is, in terms of the Chaucer Society symbols, AB‘Y—DE*— 
CB*—HI. These four groupings, and this order of the four, are 
not disturbed. The confusion results from the various fitting into 
this fundamental pattern of E* (the Merchant), F* (the Squire), 
F? (the Franklin), and G (Second Nun and Canon’s Yeoman). It 
would seem, then, that the order AB‘'—DE'—CB?—HI was clearly 
indicated by the arrangement of the materials found by the scribal 
editors. For the floating fragments, E?, F’, F*, and G, there was 
no such clarity of indication—though a link of undoubted genuine- 
ness exists to bind together F* and F? into a single fragment. From 
this fact it would seem to follow logically that among these floating 
fragments (and perhaps also in DE*) are to be found the poet’s 
latest additions to his unfinished collection of tales. 

There is one curious fact about the four fixed fragments which 
Mr. Kase has not noticed. Whether it has any significance, or is 
merely a freak of coincidence, I am not yet prepared to say. It is, 
however, true that fragment AB* is almost exactly equal in bulk 
to CB*, and DE* to HI. Since the prose of Melibeus and the 
Parson’s Tale prevents a consistent measurement by number of 
lines, a convenient estimate of bulk can be made from the space 
occupied in a printed edition. In Skeat’s Student’s Chaucer, for 
example, the material of AB* and that of CB? fills in each case 73 
pages, the material of DE* and that of HI in each case 48 pages, 
or very close to two-thirds the space of the larger fragments. May 
these correspondences point to some standard size in the manuscript 
fascicules which contained the more ordered portion of Chaucer’s 
materials? 

With one element of Mr. Kase’s study I cannot agree. He 
argues at some length that the Man of Law’s end-link (mislead- 
ingly labelled by Skeat “'The Shipman’s Prologue”) was designed 
by Chaucer to introduce the Squire’s Tale. This link, indubitably 
genuine, is retained in only 32 manuscripts. In 29 of them it 
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is immediately followed by the Squire’s Tale. But in four of the 
29, and in two other manuscripts, the Summoner and not the Squire 
is named as the speaker of its concluding lines (only one very 
erratic manuscript names the Shipman). The tone of the lines 
in question marks them as spoken, as Manly has pointed out, by 
“one of the ruder members of the party,” rather than by the 
fastidious young Squire, who is a model of “ gentilesse.” They 
are peculiarly appropriate to the Summoner, who had, parrot- 
fashion, a little Latin “in his maw.” It seems to me clear that 
Chaucer intended the link to introduce the Summoner, for whom 
he later made new provision by involving him in a quarrel with 
the Friar. The scribal editors, finding it impossible to use the 
link for its original purpose, either suppressed it entirely or changed 
the name Summoner to Squire. The fact that the name Squire 
occurs only when the Squire’s Tale immediately follows, and that 
the name Summoner is retained in six MSS., though the Sum- 
moner’s Tale never follows, constitutes a high degree of transcrip- 
tional probability that Summoner and not Squire was the original 
reading. 

Though the argument as Mr. Kase has organized it depends 
rather vitally on acceptance of his opinion that Chaucer intended 
this link to introduce the Squire’s Tale, the matter is not really 
essential to his main position. Indeed, the statement of his 
position which I have given in this review, is to some slight extent 
a restatement in terms of my own belief that Chaucer never intended 
to link the Man of Law and the Squire. I hope Mr. Kase will not 
think that in so doing I have taken undue liberties with his stimu- 
lating and suggestive monograph—a monograph which no serious 
student of the Canterbury Tales can afford to neglect. 


Rosert K. Root 
Princeton University 





Notkers des Deutschen Werke nach den Handschriften heraus- 
gegeben von E. H. Sturt und Taytor Starck. Ersten 
Bandes erstes Heft: Boethius de Consolatione Philosophiae 
I und II. Max Niemeyers Verlag, Halle / Saale, 1933. 


The standard edition of the works of Notker, the German 
(Labeo), teacher of the cloister school of St. Gall about the turn 
of the Millenium (died 1022) is that of Paul Piper (three volumes, 
1882-83), supplanting the earlier edition of Hattemer (1844-49). 
Piper was noted more for his assiduity in bringing out editions of 
the older German texts than for deep insight or reliability. It is 
therefore to be welcomed that two American scholars have under- 
taken to bring out a complete edition of Notker’s works, starting 
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with his OHG translation and commentary of Boethius De Con- 
solatione, the one complete manuscript of which on the whole pre- 
serves best Notker’s admirable system of orthography, including 
an elaborate system of accentuation by means of acute and cir- 
cumflex. Notker’s prose is with one possible exception the best 
OHG prose preserved. The inflexion holds an intermediate posi- 
tion between the fuller endings of the older period and the uniform 
e of. the MHG and the NHG. 

The editors have set themselves the task of supplying a ‘critical’ 
edition, one that comes as near as possible to Notker’s original text. 
Where changes have been made from the text of the solitary com- 
plete manuscript, St. Gall 825, the readings of the manuscript are 
in every case given in the foot-notes, and below these at the bottom 
of the page the relevant passages in the commentary on Boethius 
by Remigius (R) and an anonymous (X), both of which were used 
by Notker. The information for this is taken over from Hans 
Naumann’s excellent treatise Notkers Boethius, Untersuchungen 
liber Quellen und Stil, Strassburg, 1913. In spite of the relative 
excellence of the manuscript there are many deviations from the 
regularity that evidently characterized the manuscript that first 
came from the hands of the author. An outstanding feature of 
the orthography of Notker is the treatment of the Germanic }, g, 
th (in Notker’s dialect d) and f. These sounds appear in the 
beginning of the sentence, or part of a sentence, as p-, k-, t-, f-, 
likewise in the sentence when the preceding word ends in a voiceless 
consonant. By contrast we find b-, g-, d-, v- (uw) after voiced sounds. 
According to accepted opinion b-, g-, d-, v- are regarded as voiceless 
lenes, while p-, k-, t-, f- are of more or less pronounced fortis char- 
acter. The editors have not entered in the Introduction on dis- 
cussions of phonetic values of the various sounds but have confined 
themselves to establishing the original conditions on basis of sta- 
tistical methods, constructing the reconstituted text on the basis of 
the usage in the preponderant majority of cases. Where the differ- 
ing forms seemed in number too equally balanced the editors have 
rightly adhered to the manuscript. In estimating the value of the 
statistical material they have rightly paid special attention to 
orthographies that appear clustered in smaller well-defined areas 
and therefore to be eliminated in restoring the original condition. 
The present reviewer possesses a number of facsimiles of the codex 
and comparison with the printed text establishes the general 
reliability of the editorial work. The following slight errors were 
noted: perfecto 8110, profecto Ms (an error traditional from 
Hattemer to Piper); allero 8%20, no accent; contrahisceres 8110, 
rather contra hisceres,?; 101, upiga Ms. 

Scholars will finally welcome the prospect of the long-wished-for 
complete Notker glossary, for which Professor Sehrt has proved 
his competence in his complete Wérterbuch of the Heliand and 
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O.S. Genesis. This will give full references supplementing the 
Introduction, which of necessity has to be somewhat summary. 

It would seem that the editors have succeeded in utilizing all 
means of mature scholarly methods in attempting the restoration 
of the original text as far as it can be restored by the statistical 
method, to the exclusion of considerations of sound. 


FREDERICK H. WILKENS 
New York University 





Ausdruckswerte der deutschen Sprache. Eine Stilkunde. Von 
WILHELM SCHNEIDER. Leipzig und Berlin. 1931. B. G. 
Teubner. geb. RM. 9.60. 


Die Notwendigkeit einer deutschen Stilkunde wird seit Walzels 
Gehalt und Gestalt tm Kunstwerk des Dichters nicht mehr be- 
stritten. Uber das Stadium mechanischer und schulmeisterlicher 
Stilregeln sind wir gliicklich hinausgewachsen und haben endlich 
die Stufe erreicht, auf der der Stil Problem geworden ist. Mit 
der plotzlichen Betonung des Stilprinzips war zuniachst die Gefahr 
gegeben, da die Analyse ohne geniigende begrifiliche Unterlage 
versucht wurde, daB man sich etwa mit einem einzigen Gegen- 
satzpaar begniigte oder ohne Untersuchung der spezifisch litera- 
rischen Bedingungen Begriffspaare aus der Kunstwissenschaft tiber- 
nahm. Dagegen trat zunichst die andere Gefahr zuriick, daB der 
Stil aus der seelisch-kérperlichen Einheit von Auszudriickendem 
und Ausdruck gelést zu werden drohte und zu einer Selbstandigkeit 
gelangte, die ihm auf Grund der modernen philosophischen Theorie 
nicht zukommen konnte. 

Das vorliegende Buch von Schneider stellt sich in erster Linie 
die Aufgabe, eine gréfere Mannigfaltigkeit stilistischer Begriffs- 
paare aus der vorhandenen Literatur zusammenzustellen und zu 
erginzen, mit Beispielen zu erlaiutern, logisch zu klaren und zu 
systematisieren. Diese Systematisierung geschieht unter dem 
Gesichtspunkt der Beziehung der Worte zum Gegenstand der 
Aussage, der Worte zueinander, der Worte zur gesamten Sprache 
und zum Verfasser. Schneider macht nicht den Anspruch auf 
endgiiltige Klassifizierung und Systematisierung; dafiir sind 
namentlich die Einteilungsprinzipien in den Unterabteilungen 
noch zu wenig geklirt. Die Erlauterung der hier geboienen 17 
Begriffspaare jedoch wird mit solcher Sorgfalt und Ausfiihrlich- 
keit durchgefiihrt, da& eine selbstandige Anwendung und Weiter- 
arbeit sehr erleichtert ist. Da8 die Beispiele der Prosa entnommen 
sind, scheint mir ein recht gliicklicher Gedanke, da hier die stilisti- 
schen Higentiimlichkeiten im allgemeinen zu wenig Beachtung 
erfahren. 
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Die letzte Aufgabe der Stilkunde sollte sein, die Formen des 
Ausdrucks auf den Gehalt des Werkes zuriickzufiihren, die innere 
zeitlich und persénlich problematische Grundlage fiir den Gebrauch 
bestimmter Ausdrucksformen aufzuweisen. Diese Aufgabe kann 
natiirlich nur auf Grund eingehender Vorarbeiten in Angriff ge- 
nommen werden. Schneider weist in der Erlauterung seiner 
Beispiele immer wieder auf diese Aufgaben hin. Aus diesem 
Grunde kann das Buch nicht nur als Einfiihrung in die Stilkunde, 
sondern auch als anregendes Hilfsmittel fiir literarische Studien, 
besonders solche zur Prosa der klassischen und nachklassischen 
Zeit, empfohlen werden. 


F. W. KavuFMANN 
Smith College 





Ben Jonson. Edited by C. H. Herrorp and Percy Simpson. Vol. 
IV. Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. xvi-+ 620. 


Volume four of the Clarendon Press Ben Jonson, which includes 
an exquisite tribute by Mr. Simpson to Mr. Herford, the senior 
editor, who died April 25, 1931, while this volume was in the 
press, presents the 1616 Folio text of four plays: Cynthia’s Revels, 
Poetaster, Sejanus, and Eastward Ho. In the words of the editors, 
the Folio text has been collated “ with the earlier Quartos and the 
Folio of 1640, and with the chief later texts.” The Quartos are 
fully discussed in the textual introductions to the plays, and the 
list of variant readings for each page of the text is remarkably 
thorough and exact. A careful collation of the text and notes 
with four of the 1616 Folios and the Quartos in the Huntington 
Library shows, as indeed one should expect, that the editorial work 
is of the very first order, illustrating that “impossible standard 
of perfection,” which was Mr. Herford’s cause of reproach to his 
junior editor. Even those who are inclined to say with Robert 
Bridges “I’m afraid I don’t like Jonson,” can have nothing but 
admiration for the fine scholarship and beautiful presswork of 
this volume. 

In view of Mr. Chambers’ considered statement that in Eliza- 
bethan drama there “is throughout little evidence, so far as the 
records go, for any widespread theatrical practice of what may be 
called stylistic revision” (William Shakespeare A Study of Facts 
and Problems, I, 213-214), it is especially interesting to follow in 
the textual introductions the detailed account of Jonson’s scrupu- 
lous care in correcting his text. Scholars, to be sure, have been well 
aware of Jonson’s habits in this regard; but his practice, ranging 
from such minute matters as punctuation and spelling, in Cynthia’s 
Revels, to considerable additions, in Poetaster, is here abundantly 
attested. One may, however, venture to question certain cases. 
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For example, the editors note Jonson’s changing the ‘-y’ of final 
syllables to ‘-ie,’ and they test this preference for the ‘-ie’ termi- 
nation by the changes in the Induction to Cynthia’s Revels, 
in which, they say, ‘-y’ is changed to ‘-ie® in twenty three cases, 
and the ‘-y’ spellings are retained in eight only. I observe that 
the Folios retain the final ‘ y’ in the following examples not noted 
by the editors: ‘any’ (ll. 41, 121, 193), ‘ away’ (ll. 64, 147, 188), 
‘vehemently’ (1. 42), ‘rascally’ (1. 121), ‘ officiously’ (1. 161), 
‘safely’ (1. 172), ‘ penuriously’ (1. 180), ‘ wholy’ (1. 184), ‘ wan- 
tonly’ (1. 187), ‘only’ (1. 216). If these fourteen examples of 
final y’s unchanged are added to the eight examples recorded by 
the editors, the number, twenty two, almost equals the twenty three 
instances in which ‘-y’ is changed to ‘-ie.’ However, such correc- 
tions do not invalidate the editors’ general conclusions. 

I observe the following misprints: p. 7, 1.13. For too read two; 
p- 7, 1.18. Quarto E reads ‘humour,’ not ‘humor’; p. 10, 1. 5. 
Omit E from the first column; p. 115, 1. 238. For my read thy; 
p- 191, 1. 10, Quarto. For you’d read you’ld; p. 192, 1.12. Quarto. 
For doe; read doe:; p. 203, 1. 2. For splendour read splendor; 
p- 240, 1. 216. For argued read Argued; p. 254, 1. 267. For me 
read mee; p. 294,1.%. For the read and; p. 342, 1.29. For in read 
is; p. 355, 1. 16. Insert ‘ pale’ before ‘ authors’; p. 371, 1. 499.: 
For long. read long,; p. 415. ll. 665-666. For choice read choise; 
p. 439, 1. 73. For now read now,. 


GrorGE W. WHITING 
The Rice Institute 





Milton: Private Correspondence and Academic Exercises. Trans- 
lated from the Latin by Puytuis B. T1LLyarp; with Intro- 
duction and Commentary by E. M. W. Tittyarp. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1932. Pp. xxxix + 144. $3.50. 


Five months before Milton died appeared a little book of 150 
odd pages entitled Joannis Miltont Angli, Epistolarum Familiarium 
Liber Unus: Quibus accesserunt, Ejusdem, jam olim in Collegio 
Adolescentia, Prolusiones Quaedam Oratoriae. The letters, thirty- 
two all told, date from his teens to his fiftieth year, chiefly during 
the Protectorate. The Prolusions or Academic Exercises, seven in 
number, were composed in his Cambridge days. It would seem that 
the old man, through all changes that had come over him, out of 
some tenderness for the gifted young enthusiast which he had once 
been, had carefully kept these themes by him and was not now 
unwilling to have them saved to posterity. 

Of this book Mr. and Mrs. Tillyard have given us a charming 
English version. They have, in effect, renovated and restored an 
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exquisite early miniature of the poet, in which his traits long 
familiar come out with new reality. 

Milton’s delight in the sheer manipulation of ancient rhetoric 
takes on more and more human substance as his life advances and 
deepens, but he never altogether loses his love of it. From his 
scorn of outworn academic rubbish, from poetic inspiration, from 
his intense friendships, from his personal Renaissance aspirations 
and Baconian visions of future human attainment, from more 
intrinsic scholarship, from the warm influences of the climate, land- 
scape, and tradition of Italy and the Mediterranean, from his 
intense effort for English and European freedom, from his blind- 
ness and heart-sick disappointments, one can here follow the pro- 
cess through which his academic rhetoric—“ tall stuff,” as the 
editor calls it—gathers sinew and power and life with the years. 

From the beginning his unconscious egoism prevails, but no- 
where more sweetly reveals itself than in the Prolusions. And like 
all scholars of his time he finds himself in no situation, action, state 
of mind that an ancient parallel, either from myth or history, does 
not suggest itself. This is not mere rhetoric or device; it is a part 
of the very identification of themselves with the ancients, by which 
the poets of the Renaissance impropriated the creative energies of 
Greeks and Romans. Milton, like one a bit intoxicate, revels and 
luxuriates in classic myth and idea, in “thoughts that wander 
through eternity.” Yet he knows not only the delights of this high 
dissipation, but soon discovers its dangers, intellectual and spiritual. 
In Paradise Lost it is a pastime of the nobler fallen angels; in 
Paradise Regained it is the grand final temptation of Christ added 
to those in the Gospel account, because it was the besetting sin 
which Milton had in his own case found to be most subtle, most 
refined, but most deadly. 

Mr. Tillyard is a judicious and learned editor, though he seems 
here and perhaps in general inclined to lay too much stress upon 
resemblance of passages as evidence that the two works in which 
they occur are contemporary. A strained parallel between the 
letter of 1657 and Paradise Regained is cited to support the con- 
clusion that Milton was already occupied with the poem in that 
year. Instances to the contrary abound, even in the little book 
before us. Milton’s fears that he is singing in “an age too late” 
(P. L. ix, 44) were expressed at least twenty-five years earlier in 
the seventh Prolusion, not later than 1632. The glorious passage, in 
the Vacation Exercise—“ Yet I would rather . . .”—is substantially 
repeated in prose four years later in the seventh Prolusion. The 
editor himself cites even another instance in a note on this same 
superb seventh. 

The letter (no. 12, June, 1652) to his Greek friend Philaras dis- 
cussing the cause of Greek freedom, 170 years before Byron, em- 
bodies Milton’s favorite idea—that political slavery to tyrants is 
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the inevitable result of the general enslavement of citizens to their 
passions, and political liberty is consistent only with the individual’s 
control of himself. Mr. Tillyard cites various passages to the 
same effect, but overlooks the most important, P. L. xii, 79-101, 
which may indeed be taken as the clear proclamation of the Platonic 
conception of liberty, the cantus firmus, upon which the whole poem 
is established. 

We are grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Tillyard for a fine example of 
humanistic scholarship, whose most serious defect is want of 
an index. 


CHARLES G. Oscoop 
Princeton University 





Drydens Fabeln und thre Quellen. By WoLFrcanc JUNEMANN. 
Hamburg: Friederichsen, de Gruyter & Co., 1932. Pp. 103. 
5M. (Britannica, No. 5.) 


The title of Jiinemann’s brochure does not indicate its nature 
and purpose; it is not a source study in the ordinary sense. Jiine- 
mann is interested primarily in the modifications introduced by 
Dryden in re-telling the stories in the Fables, and he purposely 
avoids judging these as good or bad from the point of view of the 
original authors or from a modern point of view; he is intent solely 
on establishing that they are characteristic of the taste of the seven- 
teenth century, more specifically, that they are all Baroque. Thus 
Chaucer’s original lines are “ Gothic”; Dryden re-phrased them 
to please the taste of his time, adding the Baroque features of 
“movement” or “ Bewegung,” splendor and shimmer, antithesis 
and the broken line, plastic picturization, and sensuous naturalism. 

A good deal may be said for Jiinemann’s general theory, and in 
places it has served him well. It is not, of course, original with 
him ; there has been a noticeable tendency in recent years to extend 
the application of the term “ Baroque ” from the fine arts to litera- 
ture. And literary history certainly gains by the addition to its 
resources of this new critical term; it is illuminating to compare 
Dryden with Baroque art, and Addison and Pope with Rococo— 
providing, however, that the proper distinctions between art history 
and literary history are kept in mind. It is helpful to see that 
Baroque sculpture and architecture are expressions of the mentality 
of the same age as produced Dryden’s Fables; but the critical 
terminology that serves us in the study of sculpture and painting 
is not necessarily applicable without modification to poetry. A style 
in any art is conditioned, not only by the mentality of the age, 
but also by the technical problems of the art as a craft and by the 
evolution of this special technique belonging to each art. The out- 
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standing fault of Jiinemann’s study is that he has not realized 
that Baroque poetry can not be Baroque in exactly the same way 
as painting and sculpture, and can not be adequately explained 
merely in the terms and traditions of the other arts. “ Movement” 
in Bernini’s sculpture is Baroque; but it does not follow that all 
movement in Dryden’s narrative poetry should be so designated 
and explained. 

Nothing but an illustration can do justice to Jiinemann’s method ; 
I choose the first paragraph of his discussion of The Flower and 
the Leaf: 


Barock ist Bewegung. Eine Bewegung, die, in sich gefangen und bis zum 
aiussersten mit auseinanderstrahlenden Energien gefiillt, ihre Fesseln jeden 
Augenblick zu sprengen droht; Barock ist schwellende Dynamik, ist der 
Moment der Krisis in jener Spannung zwischen Bewegungsabsicht und 
Bewegungsausfiihrung. 


Then, at their call emboldened out they come, 

And swell the gems and burst the narrow room, 

Broader and broader yet their blooms display, 

Salute the welcome sun, and entertain the day. 

Then from their breathing souls the sweets repair 

To scent the skies and purge the unwholesome air: 

Joy spreads the heart, and with a general song 

Spring issues out, and leads the jolly months along. 

(Dryden, 12-19.) 

Im ersten Couplet steigt der Friihling schwellend empor, die Mauern ber- 
sten unter dem gewaltigen Druck. Im niachsten Couplet breitet sich die 
Bewegung weithin aus, das ganze Land hallt wider von den Klangen heim- 
licher Melodie. Brachte das erste Coupletpaar die Entwicklung in die 
Breite, hebt sich die Bewegung im zweiten hinauf zu den Wolken, alles 
umfassend, der Friihlung wandert singend und klingend vor dem Jahre her 
iiber die erwachenden Felder. (P. 78.) 


To one reader at least, Jiinemann’s commentary is more Baroque 
than Dryden’s lines. 

Inasmuch as we shall undoubtedly have to accept the word 
“Baroque ” into our critical vocabulary, we shall be on safer 
ground if we avoid a loose descriptive use of it—as when an unbal- 
anced plot in either Shakespeare or Goethe is called “ Baroque ”— 
and if we are careful that we do not use it to obscure or supplant 
the facts of literary history. Analogies to Baroque art have been 
found in the Metaphysical school, in Senecan prose style, in the 
heroic drama of Dryden and others, in Milton’s epics, and in Dry- 
den’s translations. Obviously all such applications must be defined 
in terms of literary history, or they are no more serviceable than 
an attempt would be to explain Spenser’s style merely in terms of 
Venetian painting. 

Louis I. BrEpvoLp 


University of Michigan 
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Warburton and the Warburtonians. A Study in Some Eighteenth- 
Century Controversies. By A. W. Evans. [New York and] 
London: Oxford University Press, 1932. vili + 315 pp. $3.75. 


William Warburton (1698-1779) at the age of 26 published a 
thin pamphlet of prosaic verse, at 29 a lawyer-like brief, at 37 a 
statescraft volume on the Alliance between Church and State, and 
at 39 the first tome of his Divine Legation of Moses. When 41 he 
met Pope and aspired to be and became guide, counsellor, and 
friend of the great poet. By him he was introduced to Ralph Allen, 
whose niece he married, and through whose strong political influ- 
ence he won friends and advancement in the church. At the age 
of 48 he edited Shakespeare, at 52 issued a handsome, authorized, 
nine-volume edition of Pope, and at 61 became a bishop. Historian, 
editor, statesman, controversialist, he was an eminent personage 
through the mid years of the Eighteenth Century. 

This importance considered, it seems strange that only three men, 
Hurd, Watson, and Stephen, have written biographies of him. 
Hurd’s account, prefixed to a collected edition of Warburton’s 
Works, is, though authoritative and sympathetic, too brief to be of 
great value; Watson and Stephen disliked him. The elder Disraeli 
said of him, “ Nor is there, in the whole compass of our literary 
history, a character more adapted to excite our curiosity, and which 
can more completely gratify it.” Now Mr. Evans has given us a 
Life that is scholarly, readable, and unprejudiced, and that for the 
first time presents a picture that is fair and comprehensive. 

It is from Warburton’s letters, not from his works, that we learn 
the truth about him, and Mr. Evans has made constant use of them. 
Watson and Stephen disregarded them, although there were many 
available, as Nichols’s copious quotations show. 

Mr. Evans has chosen to gather the events of Warburton’s life 
about the groups of men with whom he associated, rather than to 
present them in strict chronological order. This method has much 
to recommend it, but it lessens the usefulness of the book as a work 
of reference, and increases the difficulty of the reader in forming a 
sequential idea of the Bishop’s life as a whole. 

Like Watson, Stephen, and Nichols, Mr. Evans has paid scant 
attention to one of Warburton’s warmest friends. The letters from 
Warburton to Balguy, some 130 in number, dating from 1750 to 
1779, still unpublished, and belonging to Prof. R. H. Griffith of 
the University of Texas, clearly demonstrate a very intimate friend- 
ship between Warburton, Hurd, and Balguy. The letters are full 
of such sentences as the following: “ Be assured there is no one 
loves you better, esteems you higher, or is more faithfully yours.” 
* Continue to love me, and believe no one loves you more sincerely 
than does... .” “I am sure Mr. Hurd wants you as much as you 
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want him; especially under his present occupation. But to say the 
truth you were made for one another’s support and happiness; so 
that the separation must needs be like the loss of a limb to both of 
you.” “IT made a visit to Mr. Hurd for about ten days before I 
came hither. We wanted nothing but your company to make the 
pleasures .. . complete.” “He [Hurd] is sensible of the extreme 
pleasure that this gives to the friends he most esteems, yourself 
and me.” “ You will believe me in earnest when I tell you that I 
have relied so much on Mr. Hurd’s and your friendship for me, 
as to determine where to place the Guardianship of my son in case 
of accidents.” * 

Five appendices contain lists of Warburton’s works and of books 
and pamphlets in some way connected with him. The lists are far 
from complete, but, even so, give some idea of the volume and 
variety of Warburton’s own writings and the mass of material 
involved in the Warburtonian controversies. The letters to Balguy, 
previously mentioned, name the writers of two books listed by Mr. 
Evans as anonymous: Nichols the author of A Review of the Fiery 
Eruption which defeated the Emperor Julian's Attempt to Rebuild 
the Temple, and Hill the author of A Discourse on the Nature and 
End of the Lord’s Supper.? 


EDLEEN Beco 
University of Texas 





Philenia, The Life and Works of Sarah Wentworth Morton 1759- 
1846, by Emity PENDLETON and Mitton ELLIs, University 
of Maine Press, 1931. 


The chief contribution of the joint authors of this small volume 
is an exhibit of evidence by which they deprive their subject, Sarah 
Wentworth Morton, of the sole literary distinction she has hitherto 
enjoyed: namely, the authorship of The Power of Sympathy, pub- 
lished in 1789, and regarded as the first American novel. The 
credit for this stilted performance, important only as a pioneer 


1So far as I know, the only biography of Balguy is a short and very 
sketchy one, used as a preface to a volume of his discourses edited by his 
relative, James Drake. The book seems to be very rare. One of the dis- 
courses, Advice to an Unmarried Lady, is altogether charming. 

I have not noted many mistakes. Three errors in dates, obviously 
typographical, occur: 1739 for 1737 as the year of Queen Charlotte’s death; 
1745 for 1743 as the date of Cibber’s Another Occasional Letter from Mr. 
Cibber to Mr. Pope; and April 22, 1738 for 1728 as the date of publication 
in The Daily Journal of Concanen’s third communication to Warburton. 
A living held by Warburton from 1730 to 1756, spelled Frisby in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine and everywhere else so far as I have observed, is 
spelled Firsby through the book by Mr. Evans. Ralph Warburton died at 
the age of 19, not 18. 
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attempt in a new direction, they would assign to the previously 
unknown William Hill Brown, neighbor of the Mortons. This 
transfer of authorship is accomplished in a workmanlike fashion 
which need not be questioned. The flimsy foundation upon which 
the false ascription to Mrs. Morton is shown to have rested, empha- 
sizes afresh the necessity for re-examining other eighteenth century 
literary traditions in the same thorough-going manner. 

As for Mrs. Morton, this discovery will probably cause her name 
te be deleted in future from all but the most encyclopedic histories 
of American literature. Her authentic work, since it chiefly reflects 
current trends in magazine verse of the period, especially as con- 
tributed by “female poets,” gives her scant basis for individual 
fame. Wisely, her present biographers make no effort to press her 
claims to larger consideration. They are content to do her the 
justice of an accurate personal history, and within these narrow 
limits, their work is admirably done. One wishes, however, that the 
facts of Mrs. Morton’s life had been presented less for themselves, 
and more with reference to the background against which her life 
was lived, and the conflicting currents of thought which her work 
reflects. Regarded as a chapter in American literary history, this 
study would possess more significance than can be accorded it as a 
compendium of fact concerning the Mortons. Sarah Wentworth 
Morton, relatively unimportant in herself, is one of those minor 
writers through whose work a whole period can be reconstructed, 
and often better understood than through the work of a more 
original writer. Her entire literary offering, including her prefaces 
as well as her verses, even the nom de plume she chose, illuminates 
the history of post-Revolution literary taste, and helps to explain 
why so few poets of her time are remembered or perhaps deserve to 
be. More important still, her verse documents those early chapters 
of a militant patriotism struggling to be articulate in meter, and 
searching feverishly for subjects “wholly American.” Much 
remains to be done with the half century to which Mrs. Morton’s 
work belongs. But discriminating critical interpretation waits on 
accurate assembling of fact. To that further end, such a volume as 
the present study is necessary and distinctly valuable. 


Ota ELizaABETH WINSLOW 
Goucher College 





The Novel and the Oxford Movement. By JosEpH ELtLis BAKER. 
Princeton University Press, 1932. Pp. xiii + 220. 


Mr. Baker in his Princeton dissertation surveys the novels of 
contemporary manners reflecting the Oxford Movement, which he 
defines somewhat broadly as running from 1833 “ at least until the 
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end of the century.” He shows that one hundred and twenty-seven 
novels between 1837-91 were influenced by the religious ferment 
originally set about by Newman, Keble, and Froude. Although 
some of the influences Mr. Baker describes might be attributed to 
religion in general, he has shown how long it took the leading ideas 
of the Oxford group to find reflection in purely secular literature. 
It was not until the “fifties that any considerable influence is dis- 
coverable, and by that time the Movement proper was decaying. 

The Oxford reformers made a slighter impression on the public 
than has been supposed. If they wrote voluminously, it was, aside 
from the Tracts, in a limited number of church journals, some of 
them founded for the purpose. In the "forties they deliberately 
extended their propaganda into fiction and encouraged their friends 
to write novels, many of them with little plot and no love interest, 
depending upon theology for appeal. These writers “did not con- 
sider themselves novelists or romancers at all.” Herein lies the 
weakness of Mr. Baker’s book. He bases the major part of his dis- 
cussion of the early fiction upon the works of only two men, William 
Gresley and Francis Paget, both of considerably less than minor 
importance in the history of the novel (of their thirteen novels 
cited, Harvard has six, Yale two, and Columbia none). These two 
were intimately connected with the Oxford Movement, and their 
partisan writings (frequently in the Englishman’s Library, founded 
as a propagandist organ) are scarcely indicative of any influence 
upon the general development of the novel. Whatever influence 
the Movement had upon the more prominent of the “legitimate ” 
novelists of the early period is often limited to the passing reference 
of a few paragraphs. 

Mr. Baker demonstrates, however, that a great deal of minor 
fiction does reflect the Movement. He shows clearly that the anti- 
intellectualism of its leaders was directly reflected in the novels, 
particularly in those of Charlotte Yonge, whose ideal clergymen are 
invariably described as being none too clever. He also points out 
evidence of the reformers’ ideas on church architecture, govern- 
mental and social conditions. The chapter on Trollope is among 
the best. It shows that Trollope has given us “ the most insidiously 
false picture of the Victorian clergyman in so far as it concerns the 
Oxford Movement.” Trollope was unaware, for instance, that the 
term “ Protestant ” was a fighting word to the true Anglo-Catholic. 

The subject is a difficult one for a layman to cover adequately, 
but Mr. Baker gives evidence of careful research and writes in a 
delightful style; his book will be a valuable if scarcely indispensable 
addition to the history of one phase of the thought of the nineteenth 
century. 

Gorpon H. Harper 


The Johns Hopkins Uniwersity 
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BRIEF MENTION 





The second edition of the late Wendelin Foerster’s Worterbuch 
zu Kristian von Troyes’ simtlichen Werken, by HERMANN BREUER 
(Romanische Bibliothek, No. 21; Halle: Niemeyer, 1933, xii + 
281 pp., 8 Mk.) is decidedly welcome. The first edition, which 
has been out of print for some time, was one of the few Old French 
glossaries of moderate size in which meanings were given with 
sufficient care to make it safe to put the book in the hands of 
students. The new edition has been improved in various respects. 
Numerous additions, in good part based upon Hilka’s new edition 
of the Perceval (Halle: Niemeyer, 1932), make the Worterbuch 
of 1933 indispensable for every serious Old French library. Ref- 
erences to literature that has appeared since the publication of the 
first edition are very useful, and the changes in the etymological 
statements seem judicious. The fact that Foerster’s long intro- 
duction, which had little or nothing to do with the dictionary, has 
been omitted, has made it possible to make the book handier and 
cheaper. Is it too much to hope that in some future edition the 
Old French will be translated into modern French instead of (or 
at least as well as) into German and that the abbreviations for the 
poems of Crestien and the spelling of his name will correspond to 
the usual French names of the poems and the poet? Frequent 
non-German users of the Wérterbuch are obliged to consult the list 
of abbreviations ad infinitum without ever learning that G (Gral) 
means Perceval and L (Lowenritter) Yvain, etc. It is to be 
regretted that desire for brevity led to the omission of a number 
of references given in the first edition, so that for complete informa- 
tion one is obliged to have both editions. It would be a boon if 
editors would incorporate lists of proper names uniformly into their 
glossaries ; there is little use in separating the two lists, and much 
time spared by uniting them. The separation is moreover not 
always easy; thus the first edition considers Deu a dictionary word 
and alizandrin a proper name, while the second edition reaches 
diametrically opposite conclusions! The second edition, again, adds 
to the list of proper names references to Amors as the goddess of 
love, while leaving older references to the same sense in the 
dictionary. Despite these reservations, however, the book is a 
learned and valuable contribution to Old French lexicography, and 
the editor deserves our sincere gratitude. 

D. S. B. 





Religionssoziologische Probleme in Roman der deutschen Aufklar- 
ung. Von WALTER GEBHARDT. Giessen: 1931. Pp. 116. The com- 
bined efforts of Pietism and Rationalism gradually undermined the 
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restrictions which the orthodox Protestant church put on its mem- 
bers. Hand in hand with the new worldliness goes a seculariza- 
tion of the reading matter. While good Protestants continue to 
read the Bible, they no longer take the same delight in reading 
homilies and family sermons, now they want to be entertained as 
well as edified. It is interesting to see how the Protestant clergy 
adapts itself to the changing conditions. Since the reading public 
remains the same and the reading objective on the whole remains 
the same, the clerical authors simply insert some tales of adventure 
a la Richardson into their moral exhortations. The effect is sur- 
prising and immediate, the public simply devours these disguised 
sermons as it would eat up “verzuckerte Pillen.” By the cata- 
logues of the Leipziger Messe of that time the author shows how the 
reading public increased in proportion to the vanishing distrust of 
the Protestant reader with regard to books of a purely secular 
nature. The important outcome of this process of secularization 
is this: the coming great epoch of German literature found a well 
prepared German reading public. 


LYDIA ROESCH 
West Virginia University 





Romantische Lyrik, nach Motiven ausegewahlt und geordnet, 
von Dr. Martin SOMMERFELD, Junker und Diinnhaupt. Berlin, 
1932. 185 pp. Nachwort. This volume is the fourth in the series 
of anthologies arranged according to subject matter by Professor 
Sommerfeld, whose keen knowledge of the field has brought into 
this collection many fine poems by authors not represented in the 
usual anthologies. In the Nachwort he expresses the hope that 
the arrangement of the poems of romanticism under different 
groupings, eighteen in this collection, e. g., Wanderlust, Im Walde, 
Der Rhein, Der Einsiedler, Nacht, Maria, etc., might aid in re- 
viving the discussion regarding the unity in variety of romantic 
creation. Curiously enough he has not included Liebe, as a motive 
of this period, and hence finds no place for poems such as 
Eichendorff’s In einem kiihlen Grunde. 


A. E. ZUCKER 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 





Germany, A Companion to German Studies, Edited by JETHRO 
BiTHELL, Lincoln McVeagh. The Dial Press, N. Y., 1932. With 
Map and Bibliography, xii + 402 pp. $4.00. A very useful intro- 
duction to things German in eleven chapters dealing with the 
history, literature, painting, architecture, sculpture and music of 
the country from the earliest times up to 1931. The editor, 
Reader in German, University of London, writes the introductory 
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chapter and also the longest chapter in the book, that dealing with 
German literature from 1880 to 1931. The work is soundly done 
with a great deal of sympathetic appreciation albeit with here and 
there some British prejudices. The criticism does not, on the 
whole, differ much from that of German literary historians, yet 
in some cases, as for example with Hebbel, the writers refuse to 
be awed by great reputations. The work deserves to be recom- 
mended to students and teachers of German, particularly since it 
offers a broader basis than merely literary history. 


University of Maryland, A. E. ZUCKER 
College Park 





Medieval Story. By W. W. Lawrence. New York, 1931. Pp. 
xiv + 236. $2.50. The first edition of this book came out in 
1911. The second edition of 1926 differed from the first only 
in that the suggestions for supplementary reading were brought 
up to date. The present edition is nothing more than a reprinting 
of the edition of 1926, and the legend “ second edition” is appro- 
priately retained on its title-page. In spite of the lapse of time, 
Professor Lawrence’s lectures have not lost their value as an intro- 
duction to medieval story, and though a revised edition of them 
would be welcome, it is good to know that the book has not been 
allowed to go out of print. K. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


On Berne CreEaTIve. In the June number of MLN. Mr. H. M. Jones has 
published a rather harsh review of Mr. Babbitt’s book On Being Creative. 
I do not wish to question Mr. Jones’s individual judgments, because of 
considerations of space; but I should like to raise the question whether 
Mr. Babbitt does not deserve more sympathetic criticism, especially from 
Mr. Jones, who demands sympathy (with candor) as a condition of good 
criticism. I am not likely to be regarded as a representative of classicism 
in my own studies, but I feel that Mr. Babbitt has been the source of so 
many critical ideas which we all use that even his adversaries are as deeply 
in his debt as his disciples. His significance in American critical thought 
should at least preserve him from being dismissed with contempt in the 
pages of a conscientious learned journal. Mr. Stoll also, though utterly 
different in his critical attitude, has suffered from reviewers in a like 
manner because of the individuality of his point of view. This seems to me 
alien to the spirit of receptiveness which is professed by all scholars. 


THomas M. RAysor 


University of Nebraska 
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VALENTINE AND Orson. With Mr. Arthur Dickson’s regret of our appar- 
ent inability to agree on all points (MLN., xtvim, 207) I can only concur. 
Such an agreement is, in the nature of the case, perhaps impossible. Put 
in a nutshell, the problem may be defined thus: Mr. Dickson prefers to 
find the source of the romance in a mirchen recorded in Europe as early 
as 1550, although this marchen lacks the most characteristic features of 
the romance (MLN., xtvu, 495), rather than looking for it in a twin story 
known to us only in folk-lore. The basis for his preference is, then, the 
assumption that everything told orally in the middle ages was also put 
on paper and that everything that was put on paper has come down to us. 
I admire such robust faith without finding myself able to share it. For- 
tunately, in this scepticism I do not stand alone but am happy to refer 
Mr. Dickson to an essay of Mr. R. W. Chambers, The Lost Literature of 
Mediaeval England (The Library, Fourth Series, v, 293-321). Mr. D. 
furthermore asks, if Valentin und Namelos rests upon ‘ universal super- 
stitions’ (better: upon a twin story of simple structure ultimately derived 
from such superstitions), what of the Eustace legend, La Belle Helene, 
Octavian, Parzival, Maugis d’Aigrement, Merlin, Generides, and Tristan de 
Nanteuil? Was each of them independent of all the others, and have they 
no connection but the common basis of superstition? Although tempted 
to quote a well-known English proverb about the relative ease of asking 
questions and the greater difficulty of answering them, I may perhaps be 
permitted, for the Eustace legend and one of its derivatives, to refer Mr. 
Dickson to Nuovi Studi Medievali, 011, 223-58, and Englische Studien, LXvIt, 
174-77. For the other romances, I hope, if a few more years of life are 
granted to me, to take them up one by one and eventually to answer Mr. 
Dickson’s queries. 

ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 

Las Vegas, New Mezico 





RicHARD STEELE. Since the printing of my article, “ Some Unpublished 
Letters of Richard Steele to the Duke of Newcastle,” in the April number 
of MLN., another Steele researcher, Mr. Willard Connely, has called my 
attention to the fact that these letters were published, some in full and 
others in part, by George A. Aitken in the Athenaeum for December, 1890. 
Aitken’s summary, which was written about a year after the publication 
of his monumental work on Steele (and very shortly after the Newcastle 
Papers were acquired by the British Museum) is still another piece of 
research for which students of Steele are deeply grateful and deeply 
indebted to him. The text of the letters as given in MLN. tallies, with a 
few minor exceptions, with that of Aitken. The letter I have dated Jan. 
29, 1715, he excerpts and dates the 28th; and that which he places at 
“perhaps about this time,” that is, October, 1718, is dated in my tran- 
script, Nov. 8, 1719. Although our interpretations of the contents are 
similar, there are differences in our understanding of the two written in 
the summer of 1715, and I was enabled because of Tickell’s recently printed 
papers to go a step further in annotating that of September, 1718. Our 
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readings of the last letter are different, and Aitken’s is undoubtedly right. 
He includes and explains an enclosure—overlooked by me—which puts the 
contents in another light. 


RaE BLANCHARD 
Goucher College 





ButTLer. Recently, while glancing over my article on the Butler- 
Oxenden Correspondence (MLN., January, 1933), I perceived to my annoy- 
ance that I had been unconsciously maneuvred into a clear misstatement. 
I wrote, “Since Butler’s association with Gray’s Inn is established by 
Richard’s letter,” and again, “Richard Oxenden’s letter . . . definitely 
associates Butler with Gray’s Inn.” Richard Oxenden’s letter, taken alone, 
establishes no such relation. Gray’s Inn Walkes was of course a fashion- 
able promenade (cf. Pepys’s Diary, passim). In any case, a meeting here 
between the Oxendens and Butler would prove nothing. What I ought to 
have said, and all that I intended to say, is that a number of details, taken 
together (a complex which for me Richard Oxenden’s letter must have 
come to symbolize), make Butler’s association with certain men at one 
time or another at Gray’s Inn seem quite certain. 


RICARDO QUINTANA 
University of Wisconsin 





SHAKESPEARE AND Bacon. When I wrote the note on Shakespeare and 
Bacon as horticultural prophets, which appeared in MLN. for February, 
1933, I was unaware that the matter had been discussed in the April, 
1932, issue of the Journal of Heredity, by Drs. W. E. Praeger and Robert 
C. Cook. Credit for priority of notice obviously goes to them. Subsequent 
study, still incomplete because of inaccessibility of some of his works, 
inclines me to believe that Perdita’s lines in question were inspired, 
directly or indirectly, by della Porta. 

F. ©. BRADFORD 

Michigan State College 





CENTILIVRE AND GOLDSMITH. I have just seen, for the first time, Walter 
and Clare Jerrold’s Five Queer Women (London, 1929), and I regret to 
say that in their chapter on Susanna Centilivre I have encountered the 
suggestion (made three years before a similar suggestion of mine appeared 
in MLN.) that Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer was influenced by Mrs. 
Centilivre’s The Man’s Bewitched. The brief exposition which the authors 
give to the parallel between the two plays concludes as did my note: 
“.. . it is difficult to avoid believing that he (Goldsmith) had read Mrs. 
Centilivre’s play.” May I therefore offer here my apologies to the authors 
of Five Queer Women? 

Mark SCHORER 

University of Wisconsin 
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Rotermund]. Querfurt: R. K. Jaeckel | 
[199]. 93 pp. 4°. M. 3.50. 

Schréder, Edward.— Walthers Pelzrock. 
[Sonderdrucke aus d. Nachrichten von d. § 
Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen. Philol.-hist. Kl. 
1932. Fachgr. 4, Nr. 14]. Berlin: Weid- 
mann [1933]. Pp. 260-270. M. 1. 

Schréder, Rud. Alex.— Racine und die 
deutsche Humanitit [Schriften der Corona. 
2]. Miinchen: Oldenbourg [1932]. 76 pp. | 
M. 3.50. q 

Sievers, Hartwig—Hebbels “Maria Mag- © 
dalena” auf der Biihne. Ein Beitrag zur 


Biihnengeschichte Hebbels. [Hebbel-Forsch- © 


ungen. Nr. 23]. Berlin: Behr, 1933. 


pp. M. 6.60. 


Singer, Samuel.—Die religiése Lyrik des © 
Mittelalters. (Das Nachleben der Psalmen). | 
[Neujahrsblatt d. Literar. Ges. Bern. N. F.H. 7 
10]. Bern: Francke, 1933. 142 pp. M. 4.40. 


Spengler, Wilhelm.—Das Drama Schillers. — 
Seine Genesis. Diss. Leipzig: 1932. 152 pp. 


Spiero, Heinrich. — Siegfried von der 
Trenck. Gedanken zu seinem Werk. Gotha: 
Klotz [1932] 71 pp. M. 2.50. 


Stadtlander, Wilhelm.—Bérne und_ sein 
Verhiiltnis zu Goethe und Jean Paul. [Neue 
Forschung. 20]. Berlin: Junker & Diinn- 
haupt, 1933. 159 pp. M. 6.80. 
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Steche, Theodor.—Die Kleinschreibung in 
der deutschen Druckschrift. Berlin: Verl. 
d. Bildungsverbandes d. deutschen Buch- 
drucker [1933]. 16 pp. 45 Pf. 


Sternberg, F.—Sudermann. Ibsen. Trieste: 
Ediz. C.E.L. V.1., 1931. 177 pp. L. 10. 
(Pagine di coltura.) 


Sternitzke, Erwin.—Der stilisierte Binkel- 
sang. Diss. Marburg. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 
1933. viii, 79 pp. M. 3. 

Strahlmann, Fritz.— Goethe und unsere 
deutsche Nordwestecke. Ges. Aufsiitze zum 
100. Todestage des Dichters . . . Nebst 
einem Erginzungsaufsatz “ Beziehungen des 
Oldenburger Landes zu deutschen Dichtern.” 
.. + Oldenburg: Oldenburger Verlagshaus 
Lindenallee, 1932. 61 pp. M. 1.50. 

Stroh, Fritz.— Sprache und Volk. [S.-A. 
aus Hessische Bliitter f. Volkskunde, 1931 
32, pp. 229-248]. Giessen: von Miinchow, 
1932. 20 pp. 50 Pf. 

Siissmann, Walter. — Die Akzente im 
Miinchener Tristan und in einigen anderen 
mhd. Hss. Diss. Breslau: Nischkowsky, 
1932. 66 pp. 

Teske, Hans.— Thomasin von Zerclaere 
Der Mann und sein Werk. [Germanische 
Bibliothek, 2. Abt.: Untersuchungen und 
Texte. 34]. Heidelberg: Winter, 1933. xiv, 
228 pp. M. 9. 


Teske, Hans.—Thomasin von Zerclaere. 
Der Mann u. s. Werk. [Germanische 
Bibliothek, Abt. 2, Bd. 34]. Heidelberg: 


Winter, 1933. xiv, 228 pp. M. 9. 

Vasmer, Max.—Der Burgundername bei 
den Westslaven. Mit 1 Tafel. [Aus: Sitz- 
ungsber. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.- 


hist. KI. 1933, 4] Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1933. 12 pp. M. 2. 
Wiese, Benno von.—Politische Lyrik 


1756-1871. Nach Motiven ausgew. u. geord- 
net. [Literarhistor. Bibl. Bd. 6]. Berlin: 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1933. 150 pp. M.4. 


FRENCH 


Aebi, D—Der Marienkiifer, seine franz: 
Namen und seine Bedeutung im Volksglau- 
ron und Kinderspruch, Diss. Zurich: 1932. 

PP: 


Aley, K.—Auffassung uni Darstellung des 
religidsen im altprovenzalischen Drama. Diss. 
Halle: 1932. viii + 114 pp. 

Aubigné, Agrippa d’.—Les Tragiques, éd. 
Garnier et Plattard. III, IV. Paris: Droz, 
1933. 225+ 238 pp. Fr. 30 each. (Soc. 
des textes fr. m.) 


Balzac, Guez de—Les Premiéres Lettres 
(1618-27), éd. H. Bibas et K.-T. Butler. I. 
Paris: Droz, 1933. xl +298 pp. (Soc. des 
textes fr. m.) 


Beck, F.—Die dramatischen Entwiirfe 
Denis Diderots. Diss. Erlangen: 1932. 86 pp. 





Berticcioli, A.— Les origines du roman 
maritime francais. Livorno: S. Belforte, 
1931. 139 pp. L. 10. 

Boillot, F.— L’Humour d’Anatole France. 
Paris: Presses Univ., 1933. 32 pp. 

Bonfartini, M.—Vita, opere e pensieri di 
Ch. Baudelaire. Novara: Le ediz. della 
“Libra,” 1928. vi+ 186 pp. L. 10. 


Bosshart, B. — Die Benennungen der 
Omelette auf franz: Sprachgebiet. Diss. 
Zurich: 1932. 75 pp. 

Brunot, F.—Hist. de la langue fr. T. VI. 
Le XVIIIe s, 2me partie. Paris: Colin, 1933. 
783 pp. Fr. 120. 

Brussaly, M. — The Political Ideas of 
Stendhal. New York: Inst. of Fr. Studies 
(1933). xiv + 233 pp. 

Cailliet, E.—The Themes of Magic in 
Nineteenth-Century Fr. Fiction, trans. by L. 
Havens. Paris: Presses univ., 1932. xii + 
228 pp. 


Cameron, Alice.—The Influence of Ariosto’s 
Epic and Lyric Poetry on the Work of 
Amadis Jamyn. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1933. 63 pp. $0.75. (J. H. Studies 
in Romance L. and L.) 


Cappiello, L—P. Bayle. Pavia: Ist. pavese 
di arti grafiche, 1930. 32 pp. L. 5. 


Casanova de Seingalt.—L’Evasion des 
plombs, ed. Morris Bishop. New York: 
Holt, 1933. Ixxxi+ 178 pp. $0.92. 


Champion, P.—Fr. Villon, sa vie et son 
temps. 2 vols. Paris: Champion, 1933. 
xxvii + 332 + 442 pp. 

Chappuzeau, S.—Blindman’s Buff, a farce, 
trans. and adapted from the Fr. of 1662 by 
H. C. Lancaster. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1933. 21 pp. $0.50. 


Chevalier, Marion F.—A dramatic adapta- 
tion of Rabelais in the seventeenth century: 
les Aventures et le Mariage de Panurge 
(1674) by Pousset de Montauban, with a 
study of his life and other plays. Diss. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 
196 pp. $2.00. 


Criscuoli, G.—Vittore Hugo ed Avellino. 
Matino: Tip. D. Siena, 1931. 4to., 17 pp. 


Dallas, D. F.—Le Roman fr. de 1660 & 1680. 
Diss. Paris: Gamber, 1932. 291 pp. 


De Bartholomaeis, V.— Poesie provenzali 
storiche relative all’Italia. A cura di —. 
Vol. I-II. Roma: Ist. storico italiano, 1931. 
2 vols., exi + 252, 361 pp. L. 75 each vol- 
ume. 


Dohner, K.—Zeit und Ewigkeit bei Chateau- 
briand. III. Das Glockenmotiv bei Chateau- 
briand. Diss. Marburg: 1931. 54 pp. 


D’Orsi, L.— L’abate Lamennais e le sue 
dottrine. Padova: Casa edit. “La Ga- 
rangola,” 1929. 111 pp. L. 10. 
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Duhamel, G.—Confession de minuit, ed. S. 
R. Cros and Ethel Preston. New York: 
Century, 1933. xxxii+ 191 pp. $1.10. 

Engemann, W.—Voltaire und China. Diss. 
Leipzig: 1932. 155 pp. 

Ewart, A.—The Fr. Lang. London: Faber, 
1933. 437 pp. 15s. 

Fenley, G. W. and Grubbs, H. A—An Out- 
line Notebook of Fr. Lit. New York: Crofts, 


1933. vi-+ 88 pp. 
Fernandez, R.—Moliére. Madrid: La Nave, 
1932. 291 pp. 11.50 ptas. 


Floccia, G.—II lai del Caprifoglio di Maria 
di Francia. Isola del Liri: Tip. A. Macioce 
e Pisani, 1932. 69 pp. 

Gasperetti, L.— Pascal. A cura di —. 
Torino: Soe. edit. Internazionale, 1929. 273 
PP. 

Gobineau.—Le Prisonnier chanceux, ed. H. 
W. Church. New York: Century, 1933. xxvi 
+ 244 pp. $1.25. 

Grand’Combe, F. de.—En croyant aux roses 
[Essays on Fr. poets, etc.] Paris: Presses 
univ. (1933). 234 pp. Fr. 15. 


Griffuti, U.—Voltaire critique et imitateur 
du Tasse. Etude. Roma: Albrighi, Segati 
e C., 1930. 76 pp. 


Halévy.— L’Abbé Constantin, ed. M. L. 
Carrel. New York: Holt, 1933. Ixvi+ 
206 pp. $.80. 


Havens, G. R.— Voltaire’s Marginalia on 
the pages of Rousseau. Columbus: The 
Ohio State Univ., 1933. viii + 199 pp. 


Hoyer, Luise.— Die Anrede in Corneilles 
Dramen. Diss. Leipzig: 1932. 79 pp. 


Hugo.—Ruy Blas, ed. O. H. Moore. Bos- 
ton: Heath, 1933. xxvi + 307 pp. 


Jones, Paul J.—Prologue and epilogue in 
Old Fr. lives of saints before 1400. Diss. 
Philadelphia: U. of Penn., 1933. 65 pp. 


Marzano, L.—L’unita di pensiero nell’opera 
di Gian Giacomo Rousseau. Palermo: Casa 
edit. “ L’attualita,” 1930. x + 154 pp. L. 6. 

Michaud, R.—Vingtiéme, an Anthology of 
the new Fr. prose and poetry. New York: 
Harper, 1933. xxxiv + 505 pp. 

Neri, F.—Il maggio delle fate e altri 
seritti di letteratura francese. Novara: 
Edit. “La libra,” 1929. 208 pp. L. 10. 


—— Iphigénie. Turin: Ediz. de “L’erma,” 


1932. 13 pp. L. 2. 

Olmsted and Sirich—A Practical Fr. Gram- 
mar. New York: Holt, 1933. xcii + 306 
pp. $1.56, 

Pavolini, A. F.—Giulio Verne. Roma: A, 


F. Formiggini, 1932. 66 pp. 

Peyre, H.— Qu’est-ce que le classicisme? 
Essai de Mise au point. Paris: Droz, 1933. 
229 pp. 





Santonastaso, G.— Georges Sorel. Bari: 
G. Laterza e figli, 1932. 145 pp. L. 12. 

Tilander, Gunnar. — Les Livres du roy 
modus et de la royne Ratio. 2 vols. Paris: 
Soc. des anc. t. fr., 1932. Ixiv + 386 + 
448 pp. 

Tinker, E. L.—Bibliography of the Fr. 
Newspapers and Periodicals of Louisiana. 
Worcester, Mass.: American Antiquarian 
Soc., 1933. 126 pp. 

Les Ecrits de langue fr. en Louisi- 
ane au XIXe s. Paris: Champion, 1932. 








502 pp. 
The Palingenesis of Craps. New 
York: 1933. 12 pp. 
Villon, Frangois.—Le opere. Testo, vari- 


anti, traduzione, commento e note, con uno 
studio sulla lingua e due glossari, a cura di 
M. Amato. Palermo: A. Trimarchi, 1930. 
396 + 46 pp. L. 50. 


ITALIAN 


Alfieri, Vittorio.—Il Saul. Con argo- 
menti; commentario dichiarativo e giudizi 
a ciascun atto dei migliori critici dell’arte 
alfieriana a cura di R. Guastalla. Milano: 
C. Signorelli, 1932. 70 pp. L. 3. 

Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedia, 

commentata de L. Pietrobono. Volume 
terzo: Paradiso. Torino: Soc. editr. inter- 
nazionale, 1930. 425 pp. L. 10. (Serittori 
italiani commentati per le scuole.) 
Saggi di traduzione della Divina 
Commedia in dialetto bergamasco, a cura di 
B. Belotti. Bergamo: Loc. edit. “S. Ales- 
sandro,” 1933. xxiv + 70 pp. 

Atene, P.—L’amore nelle opere di Antonio 
Fogazzaro. Genova: Libr. edit. “Italia,” 
1932. 46 pp. L. 2.50. 


Aurelio, A.—Uomini, leggende e canti di 
Dalmazia. Mantova: Ediz. “ Dalmazia,” 
1932. 62 pp. L. 3. (Collana de “I gioi- 
elli” della biblioteca di coltura dalmatica.) 


Bacchi, I.—La giovinezza di Antonio Pa- 
nizzi. Reggio-Emilia: Anonima poligr. 
emiliana, 1932. 88 pp. L. 5. 

Bianchi, 0.—Scriviamo a Papini pe 
namente. ... Trieste: Edit, S. E. M. E. C., 
1932. 174 pp. L. 8. 


Biondo, Flavio.— Scritti inediti e rari. 
Con introduzione di B. Nogara. Roma: 
Tip. Poliglotta Vaticana, 1927. exciii + 
282 pp. (Studi e testi, No. 48.) 


Boffito, G.—Scrittori barnabiti o della 
Congregazione dei chierici regolari di San 
Paolo; 1533-1933. Biografia, bibliografia. 
iconografia. Vol. I: A-E. Firenze: L. 8. 
Olschki, 1916-1933. xv + 680 pp. 


Casnati, F.—Novecento. Milano: “ Vita 
e pensiero,” 1932. 103 pp. L. 3. (I qua- 
dernidal cattolicismo contemporaneo, no. 7.) 
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Castelli, R.—Saggi critici. Fabriano: 
Stab. tip. “ Gentile,” 1932. 322 pp. L. 15. 


Castellino, 0.—Carlo Goldoni, 1707-1793. 
Con introduzione e commento. Torino: G. 
B. Paravia e C., 1932. 102 pp. L. 5.25. 
(Serittori italiani con notizie storiche e 
analisi estetiche. ) 


Compagni, Dino, 1260-1324.—A cura di D. 
Guerri. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 
95 pp. L. 5.25. (Scrittori italiani con 
notizie storiche e analisi estetiche. ) 

D’Amato, A.—Canti popolari Irpini, a 
eura di —. Avellino: Tip. C. Labruna, 
1932. 68 pp. (Repr. fr. the Annuario del 
r. Liceo-ginnasio di Avellino, 1930-31.) 


De Angelis, O.—Le sintassi italo-latina 
comparate per i ginnasi superiori e i licei. 
Lanciano: G. Carabba, 1932. 264 pp. 
L. 10. 

De Bartholomaeis, V.—Niccold da Bor- 
bona rimatore. Casalbordino: Tip. N. De 
Arcangelis, 1932. 18 pp. (Repr. fr. the “Atti 
del convegno storico abruzzese-molisano,” 

Ferrero, G. G.—L’anima e la poesia di 
Vittorio Alfieri. Torino: G. B. Paravia e 
C., 1932. 374 pp. L.17 (Biblioteca Para- 
via “ Storia e pensiero,” no. 19.) 


Giovan Gualberto, S.—La leggenda di —, 
fondatore del monastero della Vallombrosa. 
Firenze: G. Giannini e figlio, 1932. 60 pp. 
L. 3.50. (Fiori di letteratura ascetica e 
mistica, no. 22.) 

Lipparini, G.—Crestomazia italiana per i 
licei; con introduzioni, giudizi, analisi 
estetiche secondo gli ultimi programmi, a 
cura di —. Vol. II: secoli XVI, XVII, 
XVIII. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1932. xxiii 
+ 960 pp. L. 18. 

Luzzatto, G. L—10 dialoghi su la crea- 
zione artistica. Lanciano: G. Carabba, 
1932. 230 pp. L. 9. 


Macherione, Giuseppe, poeta della patria; 
1840-1861. Poesie e prose scelte con prefa- 
zione di G. Bellonci. Firenze: F. Le Mon- 
nier, 1932. xxviii+ 152 pp. L. 15. 


_ Maggi Maria—Storia della letteratura 
italiana per le scuole medie superiori. Vol. 
I: Dalle origini al Rinascimento. Palermo: 
Industrie riunite edit. siciliane, 1932. 193 
pp. L. 8.50. 

Mascia, F. S.—La poesia di Jacopone da 
Todi. Roma: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1932. 
114 pp. L. 10. 

_ Mazzini, Giuseppe.—Scritti politici editi e 
inediti. Volume XX. Imola: P. Galeati, 
1931. xlvii+ 332 pp. (Seritti editi ed 
inediti di G. Mazzini, no. 59.) 

Meli, Giovanni. — Favole. 
Travi, 1932. 201 pp. L. 3. 

Molina, G.—Saggio su Benedetto Croce. 
Genova: Stab. graf. editoriale, 1928. 124 
pp. L. 7.50. 


Palermo: G. 





xlv 


Neretti, L.—La tramelogedia Abele di 


Studio critico. Firenze: 
135 pp. L. 7. 


Vittorio Alfieri. 
“Novissima” edit., 1932. 
(Biblioteca di lettere.) 

Nievo, Ippolito.—Lettere. A cura di F. 
Fattorello. Udine: “La Rivista lettera- 
ria,” 1932. viii + 224 pp. L. 12. 

Nulli, S. A—Francesco Guicciardini, 1483- 
1540. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 
110 pp. L. 5.25. (Serittori italiani con 
notizie storiche e analisi estetiche. ) 


Ortolani, C.—II “Re dei versi” (fra’ Pa- 
cifico da Lisciano). Spunti critico-storici. 
Pesaro: Off. grafiche G. Federici, 1932. 
63 pp. 

Parini, Giuseppe.—Il Giorno e le Odi. 
Con introduzione e commento di M. Parena. 
Napoli: A. Rondinella, 1932. 406 pp. 
L. 12. 


Rizzi, F., e Cerini, M.—Antologia della 
litteratura italiana, per i corsi superiori 
degli istituti magistrali, a cura di —. Vol. 
Ile III. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 
2 vols., 420, 503 pp. L. 19; 28. 

Rosso Angiola Teresa. — L’ispirazione 
Hughiana nel Carducci e nel Pascoli. To- 
rino: Libr. E. Rinaldi, 1932. 91 pp. L. 9. 


Scarlatti, A. (Mascaretti, C.).—Et ab hic 
et ab hoc. Torino: Unione tip. edit. tori- 
nese, 1932. 7 vols., xv + 409, 365, xxxviii 
+ 255, 287, 275, 275, 262. L. 10 each volume. 


Segneri, Paolo.—Il “Pater” meditato. 
XII meditazioni estratte da “La manna 
dell’anima.” Torino: Soc. edit. Interna- 
zionale, 1932. 107 pp. L. 2. 

Segroi, C—Il teatro di G. A. Borgese. 
Saggia critico. Napoli: A. Guida, 1932, 
108 pp. L. 4.50. 


Sorbelli, A.—Inventari dei manoscritti 
delle biblioteche d’Italia. Volume XLIX: 


Udine. Volume L: Bassano del Grappa. 
Firenze: L. S. Olschki, 1931. 4to., 332, 
356 pp. 


Spreti, V.—Enciclopedia storico-nobiliare 
italiana. Famiglie nobili e titolate viventi 
riconosciute dal r. Governo d’Italia. Com- 
presi: citta, comunita, mense vescovili, 
abazie, parrocchie ed enti nobili e titolati 
riconosciuti. Volume quinto: P-R. Mi- 
lano: Encicl. storico-nob. 


Stasino, E.—Donzelli com’é. 
Chiurazzi, 1932. 28 pp. L. 3. 
degli scrittori giovani, edita da E. 
razzi, no. 1.) 

Stoppani, P. (Lanternino). — Dialectica. 
Spunterelli di stile meneghino. Milano: A. 
Vallardi, 1932. xii + 334 pp. L. 10. 

Terzaghi, N.—Per la storia della satira. 
"3 Ediz. de “ L’erma,” 1932. 166 pp. 

. 15. 


Tommaseo, Niccolé.—Poesie e prose scelte 
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e commentate da G. Battelli. Firenze: F. 
Le Monnier, 1932. 194 pp. L. 7. 


Toneili, L.—Alla ricerca della personalita. 
Seconda serie: Introduzione, medaglioni, 
profili. Catania: Studio edit. moderno, 
1929. xxviii+ 318 pp. L. 15. 


Trojani, A.—Francesco Filippi-Pepe ed 
altri civitellesi illustri. Ascoli Piceno: 
Edit. tip. Ascolana, 1931. 36 pp. L. 2.50. 


Troya, Carlo—Del Veltro allegorico di 
Dante e altri saggi storici. A cura di C. 
Panigada. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1932. 
= pp. L. 35. (Scrittori d'Italia, no. 
42.) 


Villotte e canti popolari friulani, a cura 
della Societa filologica friulana G. I. Ascoli. 
Fase. II. Edizione sovvenuta dal comune di 
Udine. Firenze: G. e P. Mignani, 1932. 
Pp. 78-143. L. 6. 


Valcarenghi, U.—Rievocazioni. 
L’editrice italiana, 1932. 253 pp. 
(Opere di U. Valcarenghi.) 


Viscardi, A.—Saggio sulla letteratura reli- 
giosa nel medio evo romanzo. Padova: 
“Cedam,” A. Milani, 1932. xii +122 pp. 
L. 15. (Pubblicazioni della facolta di let- 
tere e filosofia della r. Universita di Padova, 
no. 3.) 


Milano: 
L. 6. 


SPANISH 


Acevedo y Huelves, B. and M. Fernandez.— 
Vocabulario del bable de Occidente. Prél. 
de R. Menéndez Pidal. Madrid: Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos, 1932. xii + 242 pp. 
10 ptas. 

Aicardo, J. M.—Comentario a las Consti- 
tuciones de la Compaiiia de JesGs. Tomo VI. 
Madrid; Blass, 1932. xxii + 1294 pp. 

Alberti, R—La poesia popular en la lfrica 
espafiola contemporfnea. Jena: W. Gronau, 
1933. 20 pp. 0.80 M. 

Altolaguirre, M.—Antologia de la poesia 
romantica espafiola. Madrid; Espasa-Calpe, 
1933. (Coleccié6n Universal.) 

Ancient Songs, chiefly on Moorish Subjects. 
Trans. from the Spanish by Th. Percy. 
New York and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1932. 56 pp. 


Araguistain, L.— Marcelino Menéndez y 
Pelayo y la cultura alemana. Jena: W. 
Gronau, 1932. 27 pp. 0.80 ms. 

Berceo.—E] sacrificio de la Misa. A study 
of its symbolism and of its sources, by Sister 
Teresa C. Goode. Washington: Catholic 
University, 1933. xvii + 152 pp. 

Blasco Ibafiez, V.—La Barraca. Ed. with 
introd., notes and voc. by P. T. Manchester. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. xxiii + 239 pp. 
$1.20. 

Boggs, R. S.—The Halfchick Tale in 
Spain and France. Helsinki: Ac. Scientiarum 
Fennica, 1933. 40 pp. 





Gamero y de la Iglesia, E. G—Galdés y 
su obra. Los “Episodios Nacionales,” 
Madrid: Edit. Yagiies, 1933. 308 pp. 6 ptas. 

Hurtado, J. and A. Gonzalez Palencia — 
Historia de la literatura espafiola. Tercera 
ed. corregida y aumentada. Madrid: 1932. 
1140 pp. 30 ptas. 


Juan Manuel.— El Conde Lucanor. Ed. 
observaciones preliminares y ensayo biblio- 
grafico por E. Julia. Madrid: V. Suérez, 
1933. 1+ 395 pp. 6 ptas. 

Los judios en Nueva Espafia.—Seleccién de 
documentos del siglo XVI correspondientes 
al ramo de Inquisicién. Méwico: Talleres 
graficos de la Nacién, 1932. xxx + 373 pp. 
$2.50. 


Moreno de Guerra y Alonso, J.—Los Bandos 
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